





















From the Quarterly Review. 


1. A Year of Consolation. By Mrs. Buruer, late 
Fanny Kemble. 2 vols. 12mo. London ;: 1847. 
2. Illustrated Excursions in Italy. By Epwarp 
Lear. 2 vols. folio. London: 1847. 


We readily cut the pages of these new books on 
an old subject; for Heaven forefend that Italy 
should ever cease to interest, or her siren fascina- 
tion become a fable of the past. To us every touch 
by original hand awakens some dormant delight, 
every fresh view calls forth some unobserved won- 
der. Italy, whose fair form and pressure defies pen 
to exhaust, and pencil to more than outline, must 
be seen with painter’s eye and with poet’s feeling, 
must be loved for her own sake, and studied in her 
unbeaten by-ways, rather than in those tourist- 
haunted towns which foreigners have denational- 
ized with their carpet civilization. We have 
coupled the names of Kemble and Lear, which 
eombine well with other and older associations, 
because both have selected and sketched for them- 
sdves; peeping behind scenes seldom visited, and 
raising corners of the curtain which conceals to 
tramontanes the drama of Italian life. Here we 
have set before us a page or two of a book of 
beauty, which, thumbed indeed by thousands every 
year, remains sealed save to the initiated—and to 
none more so than the rank-and-file of fashion who, 
bored with Brighton, try a ‘‘ winter season at 
Rome.’’ In both instances art has been summoned 
to aid representations of nature: the lady weds 
her prose to immortal verse; the gentleman de- 
ascribes his own drawings, a process unusual in 
illustrated works, but highly commendable when, 
what is still more unusual, the author is not 
swamped by the artist. 

A common yearning for consolation impelled 
both to seek brighter skies: one needed an ano- 
dyne for deep-rooted sorrows of the mind—the 
other a remedy for inveterate achings of the body ; 
nor have their pilgrimages been in vain. Reno- 
vated in spirit by her Italian Year, Fanny Kemble 
(for we resume her European name, as, dismissing 
her Butler, she writes herself simple Fanny in the 
preface) has happily returned to that stage which 
her gifted family made their own, to delight myri- 
ads by again becoming public property. Mr. 
Lear in the balmy south baffled the insidious 
disease which under our stinted suns nips youth 
and talent, and, by turning to good account accom- 
plishments, which, ere the fickle goddess frowned, 
were but amusements, has secured an honorable 
independence for those he loves the best, and has 
earolled his name high in art—in that city where 
art is most appreciated. 

Thus much, by way of introduction, would have 
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dence to the lady, the title, ‘A Year of Conso- 
lation,’’ suggests those others accumulative of 
distress to which it was the antidote. An under 
tone of woe and mystery pervades the poetic por 
tions of our fair one’s volumes, exciting a com- 
passionate curiosity, and vividly contrasting, it 
must be owned, with the animal spirits and comie 
joyousness which flash forth in the prose narrative, 
like sun-beams in a wintry sky. But this is all 
in nature ;—she is a poetess—and moreover the 
theatre has been her nursery and her playground. 
No wonder then that, whenever shadows of the 
past, looming across the Atlantic, darkened her 
present dream of peace, she poured her sadness 
into the serious vehicle of Il Penseroso, and sought 
relief from sorrow in sympathy. In the psycholo- 
gy of suffering the endurance of the Spartan is 
often coupled with the exhibition of the martyr ; 
many there be who, even without the excuse of 
her professional training, can dissect with stow 
pride the morbid anatomy of their hearts, and 
reveal to every eye festering wounds, which the 
tenderest hand of friend is never permitted to probe 
or bind up; who, masking inward depression by 
outward hilarity, cherish by concealment the worm 
in the bud, and yet bare their stuffed bosoms te 
the world for daws to peck at. 

Her first morning at Rome is ushered in with a 
retrospect. She tells her tale—how all was set 
on one cast, and the hazard of the die a blank— 
and pale as moon-beam on snow-wreath is the ray 
of hope which lights up this autobiography of de- 
spair. These emptyings of vials of wrath, mingled 
with tears, recall the breathing, burning revelations 
of Lord Byron and Mrs. Norton. 


‘* Karly in life, when hope seems prophecy, 
And strong desire can sometimes mould a fate, 
My dream was of thy shores, Oh, Italy! * * * 
Across an ocean—not thy sapphire waves, 
Oh, Mediterranean, sea of memories! 
But the dark marble ridges of th’ Atlantic, 
Destiny led me—noi to thy bright shores 
Ausonia !—but that wondrous wilderness, 
That other world, where Hope supreme beholds 
All things unshaped—one huge eventful pronr 
ise. 7. * *# 
Upon that distant shore, a dream more fair 
Than the imaginations of my youth 
Awhile entranced me. Lightning-like it fled, 
And I remained utterly desolate. 
Love had departed ; Youth, too, had departed ; 
Hope had departed ; and my life before me 
Lay covered with the ashes of the past— 
Dark, barren, cold, drear, flinty, colorless. * * * 
The last grim pages of my book of life, 
Filled with a mean and grinding martyrdom, 
Washed with unceasing tears, at length gave back 
The glorious legend written on my youth. 
Again, again, the glorious shapes returned ; * # * 
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Upon the threshold of earth’s Paradise, 
And waved me towards it. And at last I 
came, * * * 

But with a broken heart, Oh, Italy ! 
Land—not of promise—but of consolation ! 
Not in that season of my life, when life 
Itself was rich enough for all its need, 
ey I = —s whole 0 ey pe 

ut int Ss Wi is ° 
Bestowed, or pee ae a a given — 
To luy a store of bitter memories.”’ 

—Vol. i., p. 120. 


It will be observed that we have omitted lines 
here and there—in fact we have quoted only thirty 
out of her hundred—and we no doubt owe Mrs. 
Fanny an apology for such freedom ; though to be 
candid, we fancy we have hardly injured the piece 
by some of our dockings. Perilous to all well-cut 
pens, and fatal to not a few of them, is the facility 
of blank verse. The cleverest people in the world, 
if they happen to be great public speakers, like 
Lord Robertson and Mrs. Butler, are exceedingly 
apt to be carried too fast and too far when they 
trust themselves on this’ broad-gauge railroad— 
and we conceive the jeopardy must be worse in 
the case of one suckled in the habits of theatrical 
intonation. Mrs. Siddons, we have read, used to 
ask for beef or porter at table in blank verse— 
we can vouch for it that glorious John Kemble 
occasionally grumbled about the Magnum being 
out, in lines as magniloquent as ever rolled from 
Lee’s Alexander. In whatever fashion their niece 
exhibits herself, she will be sure to show the blood 
she is come of—but we very much prefer her 
thyme to her blank, and the tighter the restraints 
she is pleased to adopt, the more she pleases us— 
best of all in the sonnet. Her Pegasus never needs 
the spur—the curb often. Prodigality of ‘‘ words, 
words, words, Horatio,”’ is only thus to be avoided, 
where, from a good ear and inveterate practice, re- 
citative is so apt to glide into a certain cadence, that 
ven pages of tragic hendecasyllabies cost no more 
trouble than a king’s speech did to William Pitt. 

‘The trip to Rome succeeded better than that to 
Cincinnati. The transatlantic failure must cause 
more sorrow than surprise. Taking the fair ad- 
venturer’s published opinions as exponents of her 
character, that underwriter was bold who insured 
a perfect union speculation in the United States. 
There be land-rats and water-rats, water-thieves 
and land-thieves: her ‘* wonderful wilderness,” 
full as it may be of promise, was poorly calculated 
to administer to the wants of a patient so imagi- 
native, ex:eante, and impressionable; petted at 
home in public and private, impatient of unaccus- 
tomed control and contradiction, born in an old full- 
grown country, educated among ‘accomplished 
facts’? and persons—the deficiencies and discrep- 
ancies of a half-fledged people, struggling for 
position in the back-woods of social existence, 
could not but jangle, grate, and jar on the nerves 
of this delicate and daintily nourished organization. 
The faculty of highest enjoyment is counterbalanced 
by a corresponding capability of misery; double- 


is on, non-existing charms are decked in rainbow 


over, motes are magnified into monsters, and a 
demigod dethroned into a donkey. Thus the daily 
occurrence of petty disappointments and dissatis- 
factions poisoned the day and night of this creature 
of over-exaggerated expectations, and led our Kate, 
untamable by any Yankee Petruchio, to repudi- 
ate “‘ that very great body with very little soul,” 
and emancipate herself from ‘‘ the mean and grind- 
ing martyrdom,”’ the slavery and “‘ domestic insti- 
tutions” of the stripes. 
Far from us be any depreciation of the goods 
which the New World holds out to the under-fed 
millions of the over-crammed old one; to them it 
is a land both of promise and performance, where 
Ceres never denies her sheaves to labor, and all- 
bountiful Pomona need not be worshipped in tem- 
ples of taxed glass. There Nature’s table d’héte 
is not full; still bread alone will not suffice to 
those who have the means of living; where the 
poor are filled. the rich may be sent empty away. 
The best of the Americans seem always too hap- 
py to escape from America. At home they are 
obliged to join in the universal chorus of ‘*‘ Who 
but we?’’—but unless you pin them down by the 
paucity of private dollars, or glue them by a plas- 
ter of official ones—they are eager to stretch their 
wings for a flight from the vaunted paradise of 
equal rights. Their resource, as in the slave- 
holding democracy of Athens, where crows pecked 
at eagles, is self-exile to lands of freer, purer air, 
where fortune, station, luxury, and above all, the 
priceless luxury of privacy, may be enjoyed—the 
** painful proximity”’ of the profane avoided—and 
the fellowship of kindred souls cultivated, without 
being denounced as an aristocrat, or persecuted by 
Plato’s ‘*‘ many-headed beast,’’ ever, inthe words 
of Aristotle, ‘‘ despotic towards the affluent and 
good, who aspire to rise above its muddy level.”’ 
Experience of the day reasoneth as well as Greek 
philosophy of old; and, better read in Coriolanus 
than the Stagyrite, our authoress exclaims from 
the bottom of her heart on leaving France, ‘‘ How 
much does coming abroad, and much more the in- 
stitutions of America, make us love England !”’ 
One great grief alone binds her with iron link 
to the scene of republican tyranny; there remain 
her children, parted at one fell swoop from the 
mother. Time, like ivy, may cover the rent, but 
never can repair the ruin. ‘‘ She cannot but re- 
member such things were, and were most dear.”’ 
Thus, as the casual touch of a passer-by disturbs 
rain-drops long suspended on some cypress branch, 
which start forth revealed in tears, so trifles light 
as air cause her wounds to bleed afresh. Who 
of us has not some sad or sweet remembrance 
fondly kept hived like the bag of the bee, which a 
little something, no matter what, voiceless and 
meaningless to all the world besides, recalls instan- 
taneously in all its freshness, whether of honey or 
wormwoodt But why mangle in prose what the 
Childe (iv. 33) has embalmed in one of the most 
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magnificently true of his stanzas '— 
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« But ever and anon of griefs subdued 

There comes a token like a scorpion’s sting, 

Scarce seen, but with fresh bitterness imbued : 

And slight withal may be the things which bring 

Back on the heart the weight which it would fling 

Aside forever: it may be a sound— 

A tone of music—summer’s eve—or spring— 

A flower—the wind—the ecean which shall 
wound, 

Striking the electric chain wherewith we are 
darkly bound.”’ 


Even after Byron, these lines on a flowering 
acacia seen on an Italian spring motning may be 
quoted without peril :—- 


** The blossoms hang again upon the tree, 
As when with their sweet breath they greeted 
me, 
Against my casement, on that sunny morn, 
When thou, first blossom of my spring, wast 
born ! 
And as I lay, panting from the fierce strife 
With death and agony that wen thy life, 
Their snowy clusters hung on their brown bough, 
E’en as upon my breast, my May-bud, thou. 
They seem to me thy sister’s, Oh, my child ! 
And now the air, full of their fragrance mild, 
Recalls that hour, a tenfold agony 
Pulls at my heart-strings as I think of thee. 
Was it in vain! Oh, was it all in vaia! 
That night of hepe, of terror, and of pain, 
When from the shadowy boundaries of death 
I brought thee safely, breathing living breath * 
Upon my heart—it was a holy shrine, 
Full of God’s praise—they laid thee, treasure 
mine ! 
And from its tender depths the blue heaven 
smiled, 
And the white blossoms bowed to thee, my child, 
And selemn joy of a new life was spread, 
Like a mysterious halo round that bed. * * * 
Alone, heart-broken, on a distant shore, 
Thy childless mother sits lamenting o’er 
Flowers, which the spring calls from this foreign 
earth, 
Thy twins, that crowned the morning of thy 
birth :-— 
How is it with thee—-lost—lost—precious one ! 
in thy fresh spring time growing up alonc?”’ 
—Ind., p. 205. 


To imitate, in reviewing her, the style of our 
heroine’s own transitions—there is a good deal of 
the original in her second start in search of felicity. 
To have traversed the dreary ‘‘ Atlantic six times” 
prepared her tolerably for a December journey over 
French cross-roads, which do not sweeten temper, 
especially when vehicles and hostelries are to 
match, and no other solace but ‘‘ a maid comforta- 
ble but not amusing,”’ and since, we presume, 
dismissed. One hundred pages are sacrificed to 
the platitudes of this Cockney incumbrance—what’s 
Heeuba to us’—or to details of the superabun- 
dance of Gallic dirt and discomfort, and the defi- 
ciency of cubicular crockery. A warm passion 
for cold water does credit to our pilgrim puritan, 
whose adorers (if we may judge by ourselves) 
would have assumed that her ablutions had some- 
how been properly performed—for, after all, there 
is much virtue occasionally in a sponge—even had 
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these little confidences been withheld. Her pas- 
sage towards St. Peter's, partook of those purga- 
torial inconveniences which poor souls undergo 
previously to reaching paradise ; nothing pleases 
her, and it must be admitted, by her showing, 
that she met with censtant extortion, rudeness, 
and ‘* selfishness more revolting, because accom- 
panied by an everlasting grimace of politeness and 
courtesy which means nothing.”? Accustomed to 
the chivalrous attentien paid to the ‘* weaker ves- 
isel’? when travelling alone in any part of ‘* vast 
and half-savage America,”’ the contrast was more 
striking in a country the sot~/isant leader of civili- 
zation. ‘* Humbly, therefore, and on her knees 
does she beg pardon of the Americans for having 
said her say’’ in her time against their hydropho- 
bia, expectorations, and sundry other ‘‘ unpleasing 
peculiarities,’’ which, till she saw and smelt France, 
|She suppesed were exclusively transatlantic. 

It may be hinted that a person unused to hard- 
‘ships and inattentions ought not to have taken that 
route at al] ; ‘* que diable allaitelle faire dans cette 
galére’’? For her next trip, if she consults us, 
a britscha and posters for locomotion will be sug- 
gested, and the Place Vendéme for location. The 
French postilions will be found expeditious, the 
landlords ebsequious, and the waiters well bred. 
As to her present work, without expecting her to 
be logical, we could desire fewer general conclu- 
sions drawn from particulars. It is too bad, be- 
cause she travelled in out-of-the-way places in an 
out-of-the-way manrer, not as other household 
Kates, and met with certain company and conse- 
querces, to set down la belle France as one wilder- 
‘ness of monkeys; but there, as everywhere, like 
equality-loathing Coriolanus, her heart is her mouth, 
and what her breast forges that her tongue must 
utter. Always in extremes, whether for love or 
hate—and a good hater she is at all events—not, 
perhaps, the worse lover for that—the spirit of the 
‘moment moves her, be it for good or evil. She 
| changes character as if performing the same night 
|both in the tragedy and faree, and enters into the 
genius of each with equal ardor, eagerness, and, 
| we believe, sincerity. When despair is the order 
lof the day, hers is terrific; now she sits among 
| Rome’s ruins wailing like the dethroned, childless 
| queens in Richard Til. ; anon she is pelting sugar- 
/plums at the Carnival. To hear her hoyden 
laughter, holding both its sides, neither black cares, 
men, babies, nor Butlers exist either in the old or 
new world, nor private feelings nor public review- 
‘ers, with such rashness and recklessness does she 
lay about her when her ‘‘ dander is up.” 

Let us, however, repeat, even as to her prose 
web, what we have already said of her sombre 
‘lyrical embroideries. We do not apprehend that 
there is any theatrical trick or affectation in these 
Hamlet transitions from intense light to gloom, nox 
anything inconsequent and centrary to luman na- 
ture, even in sufferers of less tinder-like tempera- 
ment. Wrongs too deep to be forgiven, regrets 
too bitter to be forgotten, have been so grafted on 
an originally gladsome disposition as to become 
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perception of truth and its inviolable sacredness— 


jangled and out of tune surrender itself, seeking | as the French. Dishonesty and falsehood are so 


relief, to strong impressions, either of joy or sad- 


little matters of shame that detection in either of 


ness, and the even tenor of its course is exchanged | them only excites a shrug and grin on the part of 


for a condition bordering on the hysterical ; the 
flood-gates once open and the waters out, slight 
need be the check, the disturbing influence, which 
suffices to turn them from one channel to another ; 
and as we are never nearer hate than when loving 
most, so melancholy dogs the heels of high excite- 
ment, like an inevitable shadow. At first, no 
doubt, the practice throughout these volumes of 
stopping short in a disquisition about some general 
subject, or even in a description of some gay fes- 
tival seene—drawing a line with the pen—and so 
bounding off at once into a strain, now in verse, 
now in almost as musical prose, of deep personal 
passion and affliction—at first sight this may, no 
question, strike one as savoring of hey presto !— 
change the scene—let the drawing-room disappear 
and give us the dungeon again! But, on the 
whole, we are satisfied that Mrs. Fanny’s method 
is about the best she could have taken to make 
her pages reflect the real agitations backwaid and 
forward of her own sensitive and sorely-tried na- 
ture. 

On a former occasion we too have “said our 
say’’ on some of this young lady’s own ‘‘ unpleas- 
ing peculiarities,’ administering counse] with re- 
proof, more in kindness than anger, and gently as 
a parent flagellates the child he loves. Gladly do 
we mark amendment in our interesting pupil, al- 
beit the smack of orange-peel, Covent Garden, and 
Drury Lane is still perceptible. In some respects 
she is incorrigible. We discover outbursts of the 
same flippancy and bad taste, of the same habit of 
calling things by their right, or rather wrong, 
names: the same dawdling over nastiness which 
she practically abhors, but has a Swift-like delight 
in describing. In dealing with ungentlemanlike 
men and their ill manners, a phraseology which 
takes tone and tincture from them may, perhaps, 
be permissible on other sides of the ocean ; but in 
England, we are happy to say, it still grates on 
ears polite, and is incompatible with olfactory 
euphuism and lady-like water-worship. Beautiful 
Italy needs no such foil, and we gradge digressions 
on toad-stools and tittle-backs. We have constant 
cause to complain of tourists of both sexes, who, 
starting with the foregone conclusion of a book, 
will flesh the edge of their young curiosity at 
Calais, will note down what we want not to know 
—will waste time in seeing things not worth see- 
ing, and then ink in the record. The whole of 
the French progress, in short, might as well have 
been cut down to half a dozen pages. 

Even when she has got over both Alp and Ap- 
ennine, her charges are sweeping, whether directed 
against classes or corporations, or tongues and peo- 
ples—not to mention principalities and powers. 
Thus, as we are assured, the Italian priests are 
worldly knaves, mercenary hypocrites, who pur- 
posely instruct the people in ignorance and super- 


the offender.’’ 


‘Of such experiences one day in Italy is full, 
and not all the glory of the past can atone to me for 
the present shame of the people, nor all the loveli- 
ness of external things make up for the ugliness of 
human souls without truth or honor: women with- 
out chastity, and men without integrity, and a whole 
country without religion, make a poor residence, tn 
my humble judgment, unless one could be turned 
into eyes, and all one’s perceptions be limited to 
the faculty of seeing the divine beauty which al! 
this baseness mars.’”’—Vol. ii., p. 50. 


Leaving the sacred college to battle for their 
subalterns, some lying, and possibly a shade deeper 
than white, may exist among the laity of the eter- 
nal city under the sway of shaven priests, as is 
alleged to have been the case under pontifices wn- 
sworn either to celibacy or poverty—guid Rome 
faciam? mentiri nescio. It should, however, be 
remembered that travellers make the season, ani 
are thrown chiefly among gentry that live on then. 
and must be brief with birds of passage, who, hile 
woodcocks, if once missed seldom give a secon! 
chance. ‘To say slapdash that the whole country 
is without religion—that all the men are liars, and 
all the women fie fies—thus killing two sexes with 
one stone—seems rather summary procedure for a 
pretty warm-hearted poetess. Were it so, society 
could not exist in Italy, where it does, however, 
contrive to exist—and, if there is any faith in Mr 
Lear passim—nearly as simple, uncorrupted, ai! 
consequently happy, as in localities where there is 
less of *‘ divine beauty.”” As tothe peculiarly 
priest-ridden Romans and their peculiar lapses— 
they on their part consider themselves more sinned 
against than sinning, and contend that sharp prae- 
tice is necessary in self-defence. Confessedly they 
are no match for a drab-coated Pennsylvanian, and 
we incline to believe that they occasionally are done 
by hard-bargaining Britons in brass buttons. The 
age of gold, when the English nation consisted of 
three classes only, those who let themselves be 
cheated 25, 50, and 100 per cent., is fled forever, 
with St. Peter’s pence, from the Seven Hills. 
More illogical, and what is worse in the gentler 
sex, more ill-natured, are Mrs. Fanny's comments 
on her own fair compatriots and fellow consolation 
seekers. Always prone to ridicule and exagger- 
ation, in their unlucky case her portraits are e¥ 
travagant caricatures, whenever they are not actual 
libels. She goes out of her way to spy thé motes 
in soft eyes, and never forgives a sister’s shame 
Every one she meets with.is either sour-tempered, 
ill-bred, ill-dressed, or an awkward amazon. It 
probable in these days of steam, that every one of 
our womankind who, like herself, overleaps the 
Simplon, may not be exactly suited to sit (either 
with or without drapery to Mr. Gibson for one of 





dition, while their apt scholars “ have as little 


the Graces travelling incognita. These, however, | 
(we must hope and believe,) are the exception, | © 
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not the rule; assuredly, so far as we have ob- 
served, nine times out of ten, whenever our conti- 
nental path has been crossed by one of those bright 
yisions which seem lent from Heaven to earth for 
one day, the houri has proved to be a sample of 
that race, the best in blood, the most beautiful in 
face and complexion, the most syrametrical in form, 
the purest in mind and body—in short, a specimen 
of that precious porcelain whereof are made the 
mothers, wives, sisters, and daughters of English 
gentlemen—a pretty good breed, too, and not par- 
ticularly abundant across the salt seas, as we need 
not tell Mrs. Fanny. If she has not renounced 
her glorious birthright, she commits the no less 
egregious folly of offering up her own kith and 
kin, in the vain hopes of conciliating the vanity of 
foreign inferiority, which her former gibes have 
irremediably offended. 


‘* Jnvidiam placare paras, virtute relicta ?”’ 


Enough of this. Ready as we are on every oc- 
easion to stand up against any assailant, foul or 
fair, of the best of the only good sex, we have no 
wish to prolong any censure of Fanny Kemble. 
Far mere pleasing is the task to pay sincere homage 
to her powers of description, her keen relish and 
perception of nature, her original and often mas- 
culine judgment. Occasional escapades of wilful- 
ness may be forgiven: whenever she puts on the 
buskins she rises at once—like Henry V. when 
escaping from Eastecheap—into the rational and 
poetical ; tone and temper are changed, and the 
vulgar and violent exeunt into the green-room. 

Rome proves the end of her travels and travail ; 
and long has the Eternal City been an asylum to 
the sad. ‘To need consolation is passport sufficient ; 
widely open the gates to all who have calamity in 
common : to this convent of Europe alike retire the 
uncrowned king and the heart-broken slave. Here 
this victim of Yankeeism finds, under a sister’s roof, 
new children and a home cheered by aa in-door wel- 
come warm as the sun without ; here, and in the im- 
mediate neighborhood, she passes a happy year, and 
thus masters marvels at leisure—without being tied 
to the tail of Madama Starkie, Leonum arida nutrix. 
Her eye, schooled in scenic and dramatic effect, 
seizes differences at once, whether in creed or 
character, color or costume. Fresh from the model 
republic, she has little reserve and less respect for 
settled facts, forms, and persons: to her all the 
world’s a stage, and she speaks out plainly, be the 
gallantee-show in St. Peter’s, and the pope him- 
self first fiddler. In describing the mind and man- 
ners of a city where priests rule and the spir- 
itual is materialized and hackneyed, subjects, which 
in England are reverentially avoided, occupy a 
prominent place ; and none can have lived much in 
Roman Catholie countries without having painfully 
remarked the familiarity with which sacred things 
are discussed, by which an impression of profanity 
is conveyed. In calmer moments, we are happy 
to see, she can clearly distinguish between Roman- 
ism and Christianity—the chaff from the corn ; she 
clings with drowner’s clutch to religious comfort ; 
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nay, when, according to her own old phrase, the 
** black dog”’ is on her-—when she is under that dis- 
enchantment of life and the vanity of human wishes 
which peoples cloisters, wherever cloisters exist, 
with those who have expected too much—even she 
is forced to feel that there is balm in the Romish 
Gilead—even she yearns to sacrifice herself forever 
to the altar, to a nunnery—to a nunnery—where, 
dead to the living, she 





might mourn for sin, 
And find for outward Eden lost a paradise within. 


But to be sure this is hardly the prevailing tone— 
nor perhaps could we expect it. The triple-crowned 
papacy seen from afar, enthroned like the ghost of 
the Roman empire, on sites which retain their set- 
tled sentiment of power, presents an image that 
awes, imposes, and attracts. Distance lends en 
chantment to the view—approach, the mirage dis- 
appears—enter the gorgeous temple, ‘tis a whit- 
ened sepulchre. The pomp and pride of the 
old system is manifest—the spirit and influence is 
dead; the pageants satiate the lust of the eye 
without satisfying the heart; churches are the 
staple, and ceremonies are too obviously things got 
up merely to be seen. At every page we learn 
that the jealous Roman priests monopolize spec- 
tacle ; and while they scarcely tolerate a legitimate, 
because competing, theatre, are lavish in ecclesi- 
astical pantomime, melodrama, and “‘ tawdry, tin- 
selly trumpery.’’ In her next sentence, however, 
she quite forgets what she had said about ‘‘ a whole 
country without religion :’’— 


‘* Tt is extremely painful to me,”’ says she, ‘ to 
come from a mere motive of curiosity into a temple 
dedicated to God; my conscience rebukes and 
troubles me the whole time, and all other consider- 
ations are lost in the recollection that I am in the 
house of prayer, consecrated by the worship of 
thousands of souls for hundreds of years. To gaze 
about, too, with idle, prying eyes, where sit and 
kneel my fellow-Christians with theirs turned to the 
earth in solemn contemplation or devotion, makes 
me feel sacrilegiously.’’—Vol. i., p. 51. 


The native clergy are less thin-skinned :— 


** To-day was a sort of climax to the religious 
carnival of the whole week, and the number of sights 
to be seen in the shape of strange religious cere- 
monies was really quite embarrassing. The eager- 
ness with which Monsignore urged upon us 
the curiosity and beauty of these various holy spec- 
tacles struck me as very strange. I find it difficult to 
imagine that frame of mind which rejoices in the un- 
sympathizing presence of crowds of strangers at the 
sacred services of one's religion ; and it is always 
a marvel to me that the Catholic clergy, and even 
the people themselves, do not object to the careless 
show which foreigners make of their places of wor- 
ship and religious ceremonies. To be sure foreigners 
are a very considerable itein of profit to the Roman 
people and Catholic places of worship, and so the 
thing resolves itself into its natural elements.” — 
Vol. i., p. 253. 


The eurate dresses his sallad with the oil offered 
to the Madonna’s lamp. Accordingly, during the 
holy week, when deseeration keeps pace with va- 
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ried attraction, all the priests, we are told, “ like 
rival showmen or managers,’’ deceive all the for- 
eigners who ask for information, always making 
out that whatever is best worth seeing or hearing 
is to be at their own chapel. Orders are given for 
the dress-cireles, and the crowd renders the Vatican 
‘a perfect bear-garden.’”” The many is but a 
mob, whether in the drawing-rooms of St. James’, 
the galleries of Covent Garden, or the marble aisles 
of St. Peter’s. Although accustomed, as we all 
know, to overflowmg houses, she tells us (vol. i., 
p. 239) that she never witnessed anything more 
disgusting than the conduct of her own sex, and 
principally Englishwomen—Abigails probably— 
their crushing, their indecent curiosity, their total 
forgetfulness of the character of the place, their 
coarse levity and coraments, and their flirtations 
mingled with the devotions of the benighted papists 
whose sanctuary they were invading. Eventually 
our censor is “* hustled out by these ladies’’—as is 
& poor priest who retires to pray in some distant 
and unfashionable church. Here, as elsewhere, 
the professional never escapes her Kemble eye or 
lash. The canonical kisses of pewe consisted 
‘* of a series of embraces between the priests that 
marvellously resembled similar performances on 
the stage; the hands resting on each other's 
shoulders, and the head turned discreetly away, so 
#8 to ensure the least possible cordiality and reality 
in the affectionate demonstration.” The robed 
choristers sang divinely ; but ‘‘ all had an air of 
as perfect indifference as the provoking disinter- 
estedness of the chorus in a pathetic opera; some 
were taking snuff with each other, while some 
were rapidly and mechanically crossing themselves ; 
they talked, laughed, pushed, and jostled each 
other during the whole chant.’’ The properties 
are not always better observed than prupriety. 
She detects under satin robes the same dirty boots 
and trowser-legs which “in an indifferent theat- 
rical spectacle obtrude below the costume of some 
Roman senator’s red-striped toga.’ Nay, she 
winds up her critiques by quarrelling with the pope 
himself—and in Rome, the wise proverb to the 
contrary notwithstanding :— 


** When they set him down, and take him up, 
and cover his legs, and uncover them, and kiss, and 
bow, and bend, and hand him here and there like a 
poor precious little old doll, can I refrain from a 
felling of disgust and displeasure ?”’—Vo}. i., p. 128. 


** Upon the whole,”’ she says, “these church 
spectacles are very unsatisfactory to me :’’—and 
so they must be to all who come, without a 
prompter or book of the play, to strange represen- 
tations in an unknown tengue: sounds and ges- 
tures, which seem meaningless and mummery to 
the stranger, appeal at onee to the senses and 
souls of the natives, who comprehend the forms 
under which substanee is shrouded ; a Protestant 
freshwoman at Rome smiles at what she deems 
pantomime, just as the neatest Italian Monsignore, 
in a city of the Moslems, eschews their prophet’s 
ablutions as works of supererogation. The pope, 


on these occasions, is a syrabo]—the visible imper- 
sonation of the church and its priesthood, its attri- 
butes and offices; every action of his is typical, 
every article of his dress allegorical. In him—be 
he a doll, big or little, precious or not—is the 
question and the whole question, wrbi et orbi, to 
the eternal city and the world ; and to its cost did 
Rome discever at no remote period the difference 
between the iron crown and the jewelled tiara. 
In the pope is fixed and embodied the grand cause 
of spiritual domination and dictation versus eivil 
supremacy and private judgment. There can be 
no compromise : one of the two must be extermi- 
nated; and ecclesiasties may exist whe, while 
waging war to the knife against a pope in Rome, 
would tender the olive-branch to his principle— 
power—f translated te their own dieceses, or even 
parishes. 

Our favorite describes the death of the late pope 
and the election of his successor. Curses loud 
and deep pealed the one out; vivas, no less noisy 
than shallow, welcomed the other in; ere the close 
of the funeral pomp—which, by the way, reminded 
her, from its ‘* pasteboard decorations, of the tomb 
of Ninus in the Semiramide—only vastly less 
impressive,’ letters were directed to ‘‘ Gregory 
XVI., m Hell;’’ epistles, we trust, duly since 
returned to the dead letter office in Rome, endorsed 
by the proper authorities “not known here.” 
We confess to a liking for the deceased: we had 
long years ago marked and mused ever his half- 
monastic, half-anile ways—his horror at the heresy 
novelty, his desire to let well alone, and leave pos- 
terity a something to do. We sympathized with 
his love for snuff—the least disreputable consola- 
tien of celibacy. We respected his hatred for 
thin potations, and adopted his infallible invention 
of Marsala mixed with Orvieto—not a drop of 
allaying Tiber in ’t—a better pontifical half-and- 
half than heretical bishop. Alas! that the poor 
old gentleman should have been starved to death 
by the brother of his barber (vol. ii., p. 63.) Peace 
to his ashes! he was a pepe—aye, every inch a 
pope—and had the good sense to eomprehend the 
incompatibility of his finality with progress—to 
scout the delle alliance of the tiara with the tricolor 
—and pronounce against himself no verdict of fev 
de se. The amiable and accomplished Pius IX., 
it would seem, in his early inexperience of power 
and misconception of position—possibly influenced 
a good deal by having, in younger days, mixed 
with radicals in a revolutionized colony—promised 
more than he has been able or even willmg to per- 
form. At this moment, while we write, his edict 
hint of “ prudent gradation in amelioration’? has 
chilled the popular enthusiasm and sstilled its 
bravos. Auditors of public accounts, barristers-of- 
three-years’-standing, are not enough; steam and 
rail concessions will not now satisfy—anay, by 
| increasing foreign influx, they will stimulate the 
-eraving for foreign civil and religious liberty. 
Strange gifts from a hand which forges fetters for 
soul and mind! The position of Pius EX. is pain- 





fully difficult: treason foreign and domestic, the 
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Austrian bayonet, the Jesuit’s ‘‘ boecone,” the 
ghost of Clement XIV., menace him if he pro- 
ceeds—lItalian exaltation and exasperation if he 
stands still. We may expect to hear of many 
vacillations—plots—reactions—and resumptions. 
The acclamations which hailed his accession 
grieved our Corinna’s ear, as ‘* demanding impos- 
sibilities and foretelling disappointments ;’’ yet 
she cheers him on to a gulf deeper than that into 
which the self-devoting Curtius plunged. 


*« Tt may be that the stone which thou art heaving 

From off thy people’s neck shall fall and crush 

thee ; 

It may be that the sudden flood shall push thee 
From off the rock, whence, prophet-like, believing 
In God’s great future, thou dost set it free! 

Yet heave it, heave it heaven high, nor fear 

To be o’erwhelmed in the first wild career 
Of those long-prisoned tides of liberty ! 


“« That stone which thou hast lifted from the heart 
Of a whole nation, shall become to thee 
A glorious monument, such as no art 
’er piled above a mortal memory : 
Falling beneath it, thou shalt have a tomb 
That shall make low the loftiest dome in Rome !”’ 
—Vol. ii., p. 218. 


Her melodramatic tendencies were enlisted by 
the prologue of his pontificate ; she was enchanted 
with ‘the nocturnal expeditions of his holiness, 
disguised as an abbate’’ @ /a Haroon Alraschid, 
his manifestations of the power of the keys a /a 
Normanby, his throwing purses to paupers @ /a 
Tekeli. There was much small jealous interfer- 
ence with nobodies about nothings in the adminis- 
tration of old Gregorio ;—but surely that might 
have been got rid of tacitly—at all events, without 
constant protrusion of the new infallible in propria 
person@. ‘To our sober notions, the time of the 
head of church and state is ill wasted even on petty 
pities, which may better be entrusted to subordi- 
nate relieving officers—and we greatly fear, on the 
whole, that at the centre of hierocratic Rome as 
at that of siderocratic Brandenburgh, a step has 
been taken which can neither be retracted nor 
persisted in without serious danger to far more 
than the initiator. But let us hope if we can. In 
both cases we respect the main motive ; and 


“* Prudens futuri temporis exitum 
Caliginosa nocte premit Deus.”’ 


The transition to Art is easy in Rome, where, 
twin-sister of Religion, she has long divided the 
allegiance of strangers. Her earliest and best 
patron has been the Church, who has dearly paid 
for her whistle. The necessity of replenishing a 
treasury exhausted from the erection of St. Peter’s, 
roused, by the abuse of spiritual traffic, a Luther 
to shake its foundations. Leo X., by his idol- 
worship of the classical, drove Christian art from 
the temple and desecrated its altars with pagan 
beauty; and insulted Religion avenged herself by 
the iconoclastic reformation. 

We submit (now Mr. Seguier is dead) the fol- 
lowing sensible observations to the trustees of the 
National Gallery : 
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“There is nothing of which the impression has 
become deeper in my mind than the necessity of an 
absolute education for anything like a due appreci- 
ation of that which is most beautiful in art. In 
those alone possessed of the intuitive perceptions 
and exceptional organization of genius, the process 
of appreciation may be rapid; to the majority it 
must be like all their accomplishments—most grad- 
ual. There is something absolutely piteous in 
watching the procession of thronging sight-seers 
who visit these wonderful shrines, and knowing 
how little pleasure, and less profit, they bear away 
from their cursory and yet laborious pilgrimages. 
It is the work of years, to one not especially gifted, 
to learn to discriminate (in all art, but in painting, 
I should say, especially) bad from good, and good 
from what is best. Perfect senses, vivid sensibili- 
ties, imagination for the ideal, judgment for the 
real, knowledge of what is technical in the execu- 
tion, critical competency to apprehend the merits 
and the claims of that which is purely intellectual, 
the conception ; knowledge to furnish comparisons 
with what is prescriptive in art—reflection to sug- 
gest that which is paramount in nature—long habits 
of observation exercised on various and numerous 
works—and that which most hardly preserves itself 
through all this, and yet without which all this 
makes but a common-place perceiver of faults and 
beauties—freshness of mind and depth of feeling, 
from which alone (combined with the rest) can 
spring the faculties of an appreciator—these, it 
appears to me, are the absolutely indispensable 
qualifications for those who would not only see but 
comprehend art.’’—Vol. ii., p. 268. 


Few, we fear, of our countrymen pass the Alps 
provided with one tithe of our fair countrywoman’s 
indispensables ; and however glibly many may talk 
of their Raphael, Correggio, and stuff, established 
fine things are generally taken for granted, and 
raptures regulated per notes of admiration in the 
**Murray.’’ Smatterers shrink from hints of dis- 
sent or disappoitment: to praise Pietro Perugino 
is always safe at Rome. A little knowledge is a 
dangerous thing ; misplaced erudition worse. Woe 


'to the carpenter critics who measure St. Peter’s 


with a foot-rule! Woe to such as geologize the 
Venus de Medicis, and speculate on the Moses of 
Michael Angelo just as Murchison does on a 
boulder of the Baltic! The poetry is not more 
surely thus discharged out of art, than it is from 
history by the Niebuhr school—al]l immeasurably 
colder and harder than their master—peering 
pedants without romance or music in their souls, 
who send tourists back to their parishes like 
vagrant paupers, dry as remainder biscuit. ‘* Gar- 
dez-vous,”’ exclaims Voltaire, ‘‘ des gens durs, qui 
se disent solides, des esprits sombres, qui préten- 
dent au jugement parcequ’ils sont dépourvus d’im- 
agination, qui veulent proscrire la belle antiquité 
de la fable.” 

The fine arta, be they properly understood and 
enjoyed or not, are endemic and epidemic as the 
malaria; all catch the generous infection. Our 
citizens abandon gastronomics—our country gen- 
tlemen bucolics—to dabble in dilettanteism. A 
German thirst for sight-seeing torments all— Chris- 
tiani ad leones! resounds again in the Coliseum. 
Usually the lions are taken by localities, not anal- 
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ogies ; from convenient visiting distances like coun- 
try society, and not from congenialities. Thus 
Rome is regularly ‘‘ done,’’ and a useless kaleido- 
scope, a pasticcio of pillar and post, impressed on 
the mind’s eye. All, moreover, are in the art- 
buying vein; Rome is sacked and ransacked for 
original copies, modern antiques, Francesco da 
Imolas, and rubbish, as if Wardour street did not 
exist. Happily, the disease is local. Sweet 
home is the sure specific, where, once safely back, 
the most frantic taste is put away with the pass- 
port and courier. 

Liberal in everything but admiration of Yankees, 
our heroine exercises her private judgment on pic- 
tures as on popes. The Last Judgment of the 
Sistine ‘‘ horrifies her.’’ Perhaps it was not easy 
to make the subject attractive, and Michael's object 
was to awe. At all events he here emancipated 
art from its swaddling clothes, shattering the timid 
and conventional with colossal power. We have 
less quarrel with her criticism on the face of the 
Fornarina, which is, says she, ‘‘ without feeling— 
that of a stupid, staring, handsome, yet unlovely 
creature."’ This transcript of a vulgar peasant, 
ripe and brown as an apricot, is stamped with an 
absence of purity and ideality, and a presence of 
the she-tiger, that one would have thought must 
have ‘‘ horrified’’ the gentle Raphael, unless pi- 
quant contrast motived his caprice. To us it lacks 
the Juno-like quality of beauty, so characteristic 
of the lower classes of Roman women—that se- 
verity which scorns to coquet or captivate, and 
resents the passing admiration of a male Goth or 
Celt—tmisplaced, indeed, according to our sharp- 
eyed judge, who in her stern summing-up pro- 
nounces “their persons clumsy, their feet and 
ankles extremely thick and ill-shaped, their divinity 
coming no lower than their shoulders.” If this 
be true, which we are unable to settle, these di- 
vinities are best scen in kitcat size, and in distant 
balcony like the charmers of Beppo, nor would 
nearer attractions be diminished, were “‘ forget me 
not’’ inscribed on their ablutionary appurtenances. 

Select parties to visit the Coliseum in the 
glimpses of the moon are said to form the sweet- 
est morsel of the night at Rome—for mothers who 
have many daughters to marry.* Hymen, how- 
ever has ceased to expect homage even from the 
imagination of Fanny Kemble who (Love’s Labor 
Lost) lights her torch in the cold statue-peopled 
Vatican. Gentlemen of an esthetic turn may like 
to hear the effect produced by the Apollo on a 
lady student. She thus makes her confession :— 


** T could believe the legend of the girl who died 
for love of it; for myself my eyes swam in tears, 
and my knees knocked together, and I could hardly 
hold my breath while I stood before it ;—I have no 
words to speak my sense of gratitude for these new 


* Botany can bore as badly as geology. Woe to the 
soeteennt Sve are sorry to say his name is Italian) who 
iscovered that the F’lora isea exhibits “ Two hun- 
dred and sixty species of plants—whereof one-fourth are 
Papilionacee, while the amia make up a large 
pro rtion of the remainder.” — Handbook of Central 
Maly, p. 296. Perhaps the Manualist who made the quo- 
tation was sly. 





revelations of beauty and of grace, vouchsafed to 
me in this the very mourning-time of my life. 
Angels have ministered, do minister, to me inces- 
santly ; and this enchanting presence, this divinity 
of the beauty-worshipping heathens, is to me a very 
messenger of my God bidding me bless him who 
hath permitted me to behold it !’’—Vol ii., p. 11. 


Poetical, pagan, and passionate this. Colder- 
blooded men, Germans and others, have criticised 
the Apollo’s form as effeminate. We omit their 
learned speculations. Certainly its elegant pro- 
portions are heightened by the contrasts and odious 
comparisons afforded by the desiccated New York- 
ers and duck-legged Bavarians that come to see it, 
to say nothing of the Roman Custodes who, being 
fearfully made, pantaloons and all, are, we sup- 
pose, placed there by his holiness on principle, as 
permanent foils. Many again of the modern art 
ists who look on, and would fain copy, disfigure 
the human form, originally not over-divine, by 
superfluous hairs, negation of soap, and bandit cos- 
tume. From their numbers and constant residence 
these are chartered libertines at Rome ; the * sea- 
son” once over, they rule in the city and out of 
it. Safe from robbers, even in inns, they, like 
our commercial travellers, exact the best accom- 
modations for the worst prices. Nor does mine 
host dare refuse : once placed under their ban, he 
is ruined. Poor their customers must be, as the 
market is overstocked ; yet poverty degrades none, 
whom art ennobles, second-rate as it is; for amid 
the thousands of greasy-bearded aspirants, few at 
Rome attain mediocrity. Meanwhile they live 
among each other in jolly freemasonry, unincum- 
bered with the cares of three per cents, dressing- 
cases, or etiquette. Some of their saturnalia are 
singular. That at Cervera (vol. ii., p. 24) is de- 
scribed, like the Carnival at Rome, (vol. i., p. 151,) 
with far more words than wit, which, say the best 
authorities, should be brief, keen, and polished as 
a razor. ‘The quality of our tourist’s is not first- 
rate. Drolleries and comicalities which “ kill 
her’’ read flat and savorless in her telling. The 
body figures more than the mind in her merriment. 
At the first squeaking of the wry-necked fife, she 
clambers to the casement to gaze on fools with 
varnished faces which mock the stern dignity of 
Rome ; then motley is hers and the only wear. 
The tomb of Cesar and the shrine of St. Peter re- 
eche the squeak of conventional nonsense, the roars 
of school-boy rapture in middle-aged multitudes ; 
and our desolate mother having played her part with 
the noisiest, returns happy home, jaded and pelted 
to her heart’s content with sugar-plums, which 
‘** fill stays and bosoms, getting down backs, and 
all over us.” These are matters of taste ; to ours 
the pith and marrow of her book consists in her 
record of more lucid intervals, when divorced from 
things and persons which, as she sometimes con- 
fesses, render Rome a bear-garden. 

Her summer is past in villegiatura at Frascati, 
and this subject, rarely touched on, is brought 
before us with all the grace of a genuine and wor- 
thy enthusiasm. 0? si sic omnia! 
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“Oh! how lovely it was! A happy company 
of friends gathered together under one roof, from 
whose national and individual dissimilarities no ele- 
ment of discord arose, but one variety of harmony 
—hearts bound in golden link of friendly fellowship. 
How charming the life was, too, with its monotony 
and variety like that of beautiful nature itself! 
The early morning walk through dewy vineyards, 
where I forestalled my breakfast, picking from the 
purple and amber bunches, like a greedy bird, the 
finest grapes, all bathed in bloom and freshness, or 
breaking from the branches over my head the 
heavy-hanging luscious figs, while my eyes slowly 
wandered from the Sabine hills to the Alban moun- 
tain, and from the shining glorious Campagna to 
the glittering Mediterranean. Then the noon-day 
plunge in the cool fountain, with those beautiful 
children, their round rosy limbs shining through the 
clear water, and their bead-like glancing eyes bright 
with delight. Then the readings, and the music ; 
that exquisite voice, and learned lovely art, en- 
chanting the hours with the songs of every land ; 
the earnest, silent, begrimed, absorbed drawing 
hours ; the quiet enthusiasm of our artist friend ; 
the infinite anecdote, varied learning, marvellous 
memory, and eloquent outpourings of our traveller ; 
the graceful universal accomplishment and most 
gentle chivalrous benevolence of our dear excel- 
lency. How many, many elements of pleasure and 
of happiness were there! How perfectly all the 
elements were united and tempered and attuned! 
The evening rides, when the sun began to with- 
draw his potent presence; the merry meeting of 
the numerous cavaleade, in front of the fine man- 
sion ; the salutations from balcony and terrace from 
those who stayed, alas! behind, to those who, 
blessed with health and strength, went forth to 
increase them both by pleasure. The sober pro- 
cession at starting up the broad ilex avenue, the 
unfailing exclamations of delight and admiration as 
we stood on the royal terrace of the Dragon's 
mount, and then the sweeping gallops over the 
wide Campagna to the Lake Regillus, Gabii, Pen- 
tana, Lunghezza, or through the chestnut woods 
below Rocca di Papa, and at the base of Monte 
Cavo, or along the smooth verdant sward (smoother 
and greener in the spring and autumn than green 
Ireland ever saw) of the long Latin valley, and then 
the return, by rosy sunset or pearly moonlight, 
through the filbert woods of Tusculum, by the 
Camadoli, and down the fragrant, warm, mysteri- 
ous cypress-avenue. It was a perfect life, and to 
have led it for several months was a miracle.’’— 
Vol. ii., p. 3. 


The age of miracles, fortunately for true believ- 
ers, flourishes in primitive force throughout the 
patrimony of St. Peter, and this wondrous Ville- 
giatura comes to pass every summer as regularly 
as figs ripen ; then July suns hatch Roman society, 
which emerges from the torpid hybernation of the 
eternal city where native hospitality—your banker 
excepted—consists in accepting foreigners’ invi- 
tations; anon smoke wreaths gracefully curling 
from country-house kitchen-chimneys, enliven the 
land-skip, and suggest leaving town on a tour. 
The local welcome, always hearty, is open-armed 
on those solemn occasions, when the compassion- 
ate church, acting on the attractive principle of 
making holy days and holidays synonymous, miti- 
gates the severities of her ordinances with wine, 
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wassail, fiddling, and Roman candles. Mr. Lear 


assisted at a grand festivity, which came off at 
Tagliacozzo, the time-honored birth-place of the 
learned Taliacotius, who fabricated human ‘“‘ noses 
supplemental,’’ after processes vouched for by 
erudite Carsignani and immortal Hudibras. Mr. 
Lear’s lively and painter-like report will give our 
readers some notion of these national assemblages. 
It also affords us some pleasing glimpses of coun- 
try-house style in the Italian interior—date, Au- 
gust, 1843: for he is the guest of Don Filippo 
Mastroddi, the lord of the town, who does its 
honors to the Intendente, or Governor, and all the 
other congregated dignitaries of the Province. 


‘* Suppose yourself in the Casa Mastroddi at 
sunrise: a cup of coffee is brought to you in your 
own room, (a biscuit, if you ask for it, though the 
natives do not indulge in anything so like breakfast,) 
or you go to seek your café in the room of Donna 
Caterina, the step-mother of the two brothers Mas- 
troddi, who continually labors to fill little cups, 
which are dispersed by the domestics all over the 
mansion. ‘Then you wander into the large room, 
and into the great loggia, where you find the ladies 
and officers walking about in parties, or listening to 
the bands of music incessantly performing below the 
window. The Piazza is like the scene in a theatre, 
all hung with crimson and gold draperies and tapes- 
try from window to door, and crowded with people ; 
the constant hum of the multitudes filling up the 
pauses between the music. About eleven, a stir 
takes place among the magnates of the house; 
everybody comes forth full dressed, and the Prince 
Intendente, (with his staff in full uniform,) and all 
the company following, walk through lines of mili- 
tary to the chapel, where the Bishop of Sulmona 
officiates at high mass. A friar having preached a 
Latin sermon of most painful duration, the Prince 
and the Mastroddi party return to the palace in the 
same order and state ; the gay colors and the bril- 
liant light of the summer over the whole procession 
making it a very sparkling scene ; nor should I omit 
that the dress of a Neapolitan bishop—a bright 
green satin hat, amethyst-colored silk robes, lined 
with scarlet, gold chain and cross, with lilac stock- 
ings—is in itself a world of glitter.”—Lear, vol. 
i., p. 64. 


This gaudy foreground, although portions may 
savor to drab-loving eyes of the crimson lady of 
Babylon, is both orthodox, artistic, and in perfect 
keeping with the rest of the picture, which the 
all-gilding sun renders surpassingly glorious ; chilly 
lawn sleeves and hoar-frosty wigs, which admira- 
bly suit cathedrals sobered down by Wyat’s nan- 
keen washes, would be auto-de-feed in the Abruzzi 
by priests and painters, as heretical and anti- 
wsthetic. In the interval between the church and 
dinner-service the whole party went to make a call 
of ceremony on some grandees of the town, or 
attended the bishop and governor to the founda- 
tion-school, ‘‘ where they earnestly inspected sam- 
ples of artificial flowers made by the prettiest set 
of little girls possible, the bishop noticing all with 
a kindness of manner that showed the old gentle- 
man’s heart was full of good feelings.’ In all 
these visitings, as they passed along, the people 
kneeled without intermission for their worthy 
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bishop’s benediction. ‘*To one whose greatest 
horror is noise, (says Mr. Lear,) this sort of life 
was not a little wearying ; but having been informed 
that to leave the house during the three days’ festa 
would be considered as the greatest insult to the 
family, I felt obliged to remain, and resigned me 
to my féte accordingly.”” Next came the dinner. 


‘*The company in the Palazzo Mastroddi now 
amounted to above sixty persons, not including ser- 
vants ; and I confess to being somewhat surprised, 
much as I had heard of Abruzzo hospitality, at the 
seale on which these entertainments were con- 
ducted. A gay scene it was; and I always had 
the pleasure of getting a place by some one of the 
ladies of the company ; a piece of good fortune I 
owed to my being the only foreigner present ; for 
a dark mass of my superiors in rank—generals, 
judges, &c.—were obliged to sit together, unillu- 
minated by any of the lights of creation. Immedi- 
ately after dinner the suite of rooms and loggia 
were thronged by conversing groups, and co 
was handed among them. A novel picture was 
that festive piazza, alive with thousands of loiterers, 
(there were said to be more than ten thousand vis- 
itors, besides the towns-people,) listening to the 
Chieti and Tagliacozzo bands, playing alternately. 
By this time the sun was sinking, and everybody 
sallied forth to the promenade outside the town, 
where platforms were erected to observe the horse- 
races, which shortly took place, and about which 
great interest was shown. ‘The winning-horse was 
taken up to the chapel of the Madonna dell’ Oriente, 
and led to the steps of the altar, by way, I suppose, 
of expressing that a spirit of thankfulness may be 
graceful and proper upon all occasions. After the 
race a fire-balloon should have ascended ; but some- 
how or other there was a reigning destiny adverse 
to balloons, for the first caught fire and blazed away 
before it left earth; the second stuck in a tree, 
where it shared the same fate; and the third ran 
erroneously among chimney-pots and was consumed 
on the house-tops, to the great disgust of the Tagli- 
acozzesi. Now followed an invitation from Madame 
Marcini, or some one else possessed of a house in 
the piazza, in order to see the fire-works ; so away 
we went, the governor leading the way, and ate 
ices in the draped galleries overlooking the square. 
This was about Ave Maria: the dense crowd of 
people, some four or five thousand, were at once on 
their knees, and burst forth as if one voice were 
singing the evening chant to the Virgin ; the echoes 
of which rang back from the black rocks of the 
Pass, with a solemnity of deep melody, the most 
soothingly beautiful after the hours of hubbub.”’— 
Thid., p. 65. 

This tender sentiment and spectacle, which 
affect Protestants deeply—‘‘Ave Maria! blessed 
be the hour !’’—is lost upon too many callous 
Romanists, with whom it is an every night’s form ; 
the spiritual is merged in the mechanical, and the 
Tagliacotians comply, indeed, but vote it sheer 
‘oss of time, as aldermen do the saying grace be- 
fore mayor’s dinners. Accordingly, ere the last 
echoes of prayer die away in the mellow dis- 
tance— 


**Crack—bounce—whizz !—the scene was 
in a twinkling by the flash and explosion of all kinds 
of fireworks; rockets flying hither and thither; 
serpents rushing and fizzing all around the colon- 





nades ; and that which should have been a fountain 
blazing away in streams of fire. 

** Again a movement—and the point of interest is 
changed ; a long line of people is bending towards 
the theatre, and threading with difficulty the groups 
of peasants already composing themselves to sleep. 
As soon as our party arrived the performance 
began ; and great fun we had between the acts of 
the opera in laughing at the strange dresses of some 
of the personages from neighboring towns, who 
displayed fashions unchanged, said the Tagliacoz- 
zesi, since the last century’s festa. One charming 
old lady, with a rose-colored satin bonnet at least 
four feet in diameter, with a blue and yellow fan to 
match, was the delight of the whole audience. It 
was past midnight ere we returned by bright moon- 
light through the quiet piazza, thronged with the 
same multitudes of peasants, who had been unable 
to find shelter in the overfilled accommodation of 
the town Locande and Osterie, and now lay buried 
in sleep. reg | of the groups of mothers and fam- 
ilies, with the broken silver rays falling on them 
through the Gothic arches of the little temple, were 
picturesque and touching beyond description. To 
all these events, add a very merry supper, and a 
late going to repose : and such was the routine of 
three days—the varieties of processions, visits to 
adjacent villas, &c., excepted. Annoyed as I had 
been with the —— of such waste of time, I con- 
fess to having been pretty well reconciled to it by 
the kindness and amiable disposition of every one 
with whom I was brought in contact, and the 
unbroken cheerfulness with which every moment 
was filled up.”’—Jhid., p. 66. 


Not an unpleasant life this, in the Abruzzi, 
which the Mrs. Ratcliffe school peoples with bears 
and bandits. It must be admitted, that accommo- 
dations for man and beast at the public inn fall 
short of these private hospitalities; they are fitter 
for the aforesaid bipeds and quadrupeds than 
Christian Englishmen, whose habits and wants are 
accordingly set down to mental unsoundness by 
the compassionating natives. Compare the Casa 
Mastroddi with the hostelry of Isola :— 


**An old woman, Donna Lionora, (who, like 
many I had observed in the course of the day, was 
a goitreuse,) cooked me some beans and a roast 
fowl; but the habitation was so dirty and wretched 
that one had need to have had a long journey to 
provoke any appetite. While I was sitting near 
the chimney, (it had the additional charm of being a 
very smoky one,) I was startled by the entrance of 
several large pigs, who passed, very much at their 
ease, through the kitchen, if so it were called, and 
walked into the apartment beyond, destined for my 
sleeping-room. Sapete che ci sono entrati i porchi? 
—Do you know that the pigs have got in! said I 
to the amiable Lionora. (i vanno a dormire— 
They are going to bed, quoth she, nowise moved at 
the intelligence. They sha’n’t sleep there while I 
am in the house, thought I; so I routed them out 
with small ceremony, and thereby gave great cause 
for amazement to the whole of the family. FE matto 
(he is mad) suggested some of the villagers sotio 
voce ;—Lo sono tutti, tutti, tutti, (so they are all, 
all, all,) responded an old man, with an air of wis- 
dom— Tutti gli Inglesi sono matti—an assertion he 


hanged | proved on the ground that the only Englishman 


who had ever been known to visit Isola (several 
years previously) had committed four frightful 
extravagancies, any one of which was sufficient te 
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deprive him of all claim to rationality—viz., he fre-!them with saffron, red peppers, garlic, and con- 


quently drank water instead of wine ; he more than 
once paid more money for an article than it was 
worth ; he persisted in walking, even when he had 
hired a horse ; and he always washed himself—si, 
anche due volte la giornata—(yes, even twice a 
day :)—the relation of which climax of absurdity 
was received with looks of incredulity and pity by 
his audience.’’—Ibid., p. 109. 


Mr. Lear soon washes his hands of these pigs 
and peasants. Doleful inconveniences of bad fare 
and strange bed-fellows have plagued tourists in 
these parts since the days of Horace, and, we 
dare swear, long before ; the remedy continuing 
also unchanged; and all prudent wayfarers will, 
like him, request some Murena to furnish lodg- 
ings and some Capito a cook. Such was, after a 
little experience, the wrinkle adopted by Mr. Lear. 
He had plenty of letters with him, and whenever 
the great man of a place.was at home, he seems 
to have been courteously received and very de- 
cently dieted. To be sure, it was not often that 
he found the cuisine so entirely to his mind as he 
did at Antrodoco. There, frightened by the lar- 
derless /ocanda, and *‘ that speckly appearance of 
the walls, which denotes to the initiated certain 
entomological visitors, politely called B flats and 
F sharps,’’ he plucked up courage to send some 
credentials to no less a personage than the In- 
tendente of the Abruzzo Secondo Ulteriore him- 
self, whose palace overlooked the dirty town ; and 
the result was an invitation to supper from the 
said governor, to wit, Prince Giardinelli, a “* lively 
little man of friendly manners, who spoke Eng- 
lish ;’’— 


** Near him was a sweet little girl, his only child, 
about ten years of age; and about the room were 
various uffziali attached to his suite, and sundry 
personaggi of the town, who were paying their 
evening devoirs. 
we were left with the governor and Donna Caterina, 
who, after a long hour, in which | was more than 
half asleep, took us into a room, where there was a 
table, plate, and covers ; and what did we see when 
those covers were removed !—a positive plain Eng- 
lish-looking roast leg of mutton, in all its simplicity 
and good odor ; and two dishes, one of simple mealy 
boiled potatoes and the other ditto baked; add to 
this a bottle of excellent champagne, and imagine 
our feelings. The secret of these amazing luxuries 
was that the prince and his cook had both been in 
England. Nor, when all this was discussed, had 
we anything more to do with the vile inn ; our roba 
had been taken to the comfortable private house of 
a Don Luigi Mozzetti, whither we proceeded to 
sleep.”’—Vol. i., p. 49. 


Noctes ceeneque deim! Such blissful nights, 
such suppers, sweet in simplicity as three per cents, 
are fleshly comforts unknown to those who stay 
at home, racked on too easy couch and sated with 
saddles of mutton ; they, to be relished, must be 
earned, as in cognate Spain, by long rides over 
hungry hills, where the plagues of Egypt are fix- 
tures in beds, and war perpetual is claimed at 
boards against knives and forks ; where the evil 
one either denies meats or sends Canidias to blast 








diments from his own satanic cruets. The peas- 
antry of these regions seem to be diametrically 
opposed in their notions of luxury to friend Paddy, 
who prefers a potato to a pork-chop, not to men- 
tion cormorant soup ; and rather than eat turbots 
in a famine, sees them carted out by the hundred 
for manure to the fields. In the immediate neighbor- 
hood of Prince Giardinelli’s laudable ménage, Mr. 
Lear encountered a rustic carrying a dead fox. ‘* It 
is delightful food,’’ said he, ‘** cdo squasiso, either 
boiled or roast.’’ Said Lear, ‘1 wish you joy.” 
The travelled prince’s new inventions puzzle the 
vulpicides, who, ever since the establishment of 
an iron foundry and a mill for obtaining sugar from 
** the tuber,”’ invariably put this question to every 
stranger—‘‘ Are you one of those who extract 
sugar from iron, or iron from potatoes?’ Much 
of this confusion of ideas, chemical and culinary, 
is attributable, we fear, to his deceased holiness, 
who prohibited in his own states, and elsewhere 
discountenanced, rails, journals, and periodical 
meetings of peripatetic philosophers. The natives, 
fine raw material for naturalists, if duly encouraged, 
would doubtless produce papers worthy to be read, 
not merely after plain mutton and mashed potatoes, 
but as a chasse to the turtle and punch by which 
our great British Association are so regularly in- 
spired. In proof of such capabilities, the impor- 
tant diseovery of a friend of Mrs. Fanny's may be 
cited. This rising zoologist ‘‘ caught a number 
of tarantulas, and confined them in a tumbler to- 
gether ; their first movement was to construct 
within that narrow space each a sort of fortress of 
its own, from which sallying forth, they immedi- 
ately fell upon, and with incredible fury and 
rapidity devoured each other—the conquerors in- 
creasing in size as the process of victory and ean- 


Bi. , nibalism proceeded, until there remained at t 
These by degrees subsided, and | P t the 


bottom of the glass one huge hideous creature, the 
universal conqueror, whose bloated body had be- 
come the sepulchre of his enemies as fast as he 
demolished them.”—F. Kemble, vol. i., p. 50.) 
Amiable animaleule ; and henceforward to be 
classed by our Broderips among the genera Robes- 
pierre and Bonaparte, not Terpsichore. 

The contrast in bearing and forbearing between 
Mr. Lear, a real invalid, and our rude-healthed 
Fanny, is remarkable: his temper flows unruffled, 
even by the “* small deer ;’"—where she is petu- 
lant and put out with everything and everybody, 
he takes men, women, gentle and simple, as they 
come, making the best of the worst, and just doing 
in Rome and out of Rome as the Romans do. It 
must be added that his travelling ‘‘ indispensables,”’ 
artistic as well as social, were undeniable; he 
could discourse eloquent Italian, sing Scotch songs, 
strum Spanish guitars, and, what is better, had an 
English heart in its right place. He could and 
would listen to landed proprietors’ yarns, without 
yawns, although the Thames Tunnel were passim 
the twice-told tale of the Abruzzi squirearchy ; and 
considering the sums of public money which have 
been buried never to fructify in that colossal boring, 
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it surprised us much that it should be productive 
of the smallest interest of any kind anywhere. 
Furnished with such powers of face, Mr. Lear 
needed no costly passport of Downing street ; 
which, as we shall presently see, does not always 
answer. Welcome everywhere as rent, and ad- 
mitted behind the curtain, his eye has been quick 
to mark, and his hand busy to realize strange 
scenes of nature and society. Thanks to him, we 
are at home among places and people which, al- 
though within a few days’ journey of Rome and 
Naples, were scarcely better known than the coun- 
try and best resident families near Timbuctoo. An 
unaflecied modesty beams out, whether he draws 
ox writes. ‘There is no attempt at elaborate pic- 
tures with the pen ; a few pithy expressions suffice 
to let off his artistic enthusiasm; but on them is 
the smell of the field, not of Cheapside gas. He 
will probably think it a doubtful compliment when 
we say that we have sometimes been itclined to 
like him even better as an author than as an artist. 
Prepared by annual experience of the stereotyped 
stuff of illustrated books, we began by only looking 
at his engravings ; but by and bye, from an acci- 
dental glance at a sentence or two, we found our- 
selves tempted on—and so on, until we read the 
entire letter-press—to be well repaid by much new 
observation, nice marking of manners, genuine rel- 
ish for nature, and quiet dramatic humor. On the 
whole we are left with a conviction that, in spite 
of all Mrs. F'anny’s sweeping charges, the domes- 
tic affections are in a very healthy state ;—perhaps, 
indeed, English people may see cause to blush 
slightly at some of the incidental traits—of filial 
and fraternal cordiality and liberality especially. A 
most delightful octavo for any well-cushioned bou- 
doir or britchea might be extracted from these 
bulky tomes, were all the extraneous matter cut 
out, that has cost author and us the most pains, 
and on which he sets the highest estimation ; for, 
ignorant of the value of his own diamond, he has 
overlaid its sparkle with husks, historical, topo- 
graphical, and so forth, quoted from older and out- 
landish folios, with the best-meant motive of 
disarming learned critics like ourselves, who are 
supposed by the unlearned to doat on books of 
whose dulness worms die. Two mortal pages are 
filled with the names and titles only of the Dry-as- 
dust compilers thus forced on the unthankful. 
Deferential to Dunciad authors, Mr. Lear has 
better appreciated his own attainments as an artist ; 
and we regret that we cannot make any specimens 
of his pencil speak, like the literary extracts, for 
themselves. There is no mistake in their origi- 
nality, or in the lively interest which the impres- 
sions of individual mind and local identity must 
ever convey. With the Abruzzi he makes us feel 
ourselves as familiar as if we had paced every step 
with his mule—and here we have no help to his 
pencil but from his own pen. As to Rome, his 
eye is fully impregnated with the emphatic points 
of the city and its environs, where everything is 
so suggestive—where every field has its Livian 
battle, every hill its Horatian ode, every fountain 








its Egeria, into which we heartily wish every Nie+ 
buhr thrown. He has treated with clever but 
conscientious drawing the leading characteristics 
of the scenery, giving us well-selected specimens 
of each variety ;—but, without disparagement to 
the artist’s letter press, his fair colleague's poetical 
descriptions are, on the whole, his best Roman 
commentary. She revels in the luxuriant theme 
—and happily do her skill and his combine to set 
before us the forlorn Grand Campagna, where 
Melancholy broods, and the Eternal City sits, its 
queen and centre, moated by the silvery Mediter- 
ranean, and guarded by walls of purple mountain 
—fit frame for such a picture. Mr. Lear has well 
effected the delineation of far-stretching space and 
flatness by an infinite series of horizontal lines: 
in his engravings we behold the Campagna spread 
out like a tawny sea, and feel its solemn sentiment 
of antiquity, its uncultivated, uninhabited air, 
dreamy tranquillity, and Claude-like atmosphere of 
heat and haze. Cleverly his crayon carries us 
through ravines choked with vegetation, where 
creepers festoon crumbling temples whose creeds 
are extinct, and hide the wrinkles of time with the 
repairs of tender spring. Now we climb slopes 
spread with a cloak of flowers, and chequered with 
lights and shadows, as the sun and clouds play at 
hide-and-seek ; while long-horned cattle drink with 
patient eye from some fountain that drops its dia- 
monds in the bright day-beam. Anon we wander 
through gullies and gorges, from whose rocks vines 
suck nectar, while emerald swards wind like rivers 
between. On every sunlit hillock its time-colored 
tomb or ruined tower cuts the blue sky, a land- 
mark and sentinel, where, like meaner insects in 
deserted shells, shaggy peasants, of coal-black eye 
and hair, bask and beg. ‘Turning a leaf, we pen- 
etrate through spicy groves” of ilex, umbrella- 
headed pines, and dark solid cypresses, 


‘** Which pierce with graceful spire the limpid air,”’ 


into leafy retreats of the cool Algidus, where 
Dian’s sandals might shine and her quiver rustle, 
where water supplants fire, and volcanic craters 
furnish lakes, clear and deep-set as Albana 
maiden’s eye, baths and looking-glasses for Naiads. 
High above, on peaks and pinnacles, are bandit- 
looking hamlets, which nestle and crouch about 
feudal castles, whose frowning Poussinesque masses 
contrast with the light and color around. Gaze 
on, but enter not these sketcher-charming abodes 
of sloth and pauperism. Into what bosoms of 
beauty does not the pure love of nature entice an 
enthusiast like this !—what pearls are revealed to 
the educated eye, which, passed over and thrown 
away upon the herd, the power of drawing enables 
him to seize and fix forever! But descriptions of 
pictures are almost as unsatisfactory as the cata- 
logues of auctioneers or royal academicians. 
Only one word more on parting with Mr. Lear’s 
charming portfolio. We could wish that he were 
more resolute in color, and less afraid of light. 
His effects are sometimes too flat and dun for the 
skies of Italy—fitter for children of the mist than 
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those of the sun; his lights, scanty as they are, 
seem frequently spotty, and his touch timid, want- 
ing in masculine force and daring—we might say 
too gentleman-like. 

It is impossible to close his volumes without 
being struck with the close parallel presented by 
life and manners in the Abruzzi and in Spain, 
whose dominion this Italian Eden enjoyed or en- 
dured during many centuries, and whose moral 
impression, stamped on a country cognate in lati- 
tude and religion, is deep and lasting. We con- 
feas to having been constantly transported from the 
Apennines to the Alpujarras; in perusing his 
journal of methodless, roadless rambles, we re- 
travelled the dehesas y despoblados, the unpeopled 
wastes of Estremadura and Andalucia. Heaven 
and earth, man, his ways and works are alike ; the 
same “‘ lapis lazuli curtain’? hangs over warm fer- 
tile valleys, hemmed in by cold barren sierras 
where the goat is way-warden, and bridgeless wa- 
ter-courses, which, when torrents, stop all traffic— 
when dry, are the makeshifts for roads. The 
same mechanical and agricultural antediluvianism 
—the same wretched, scratching, childish cultiva- 
tion, confined to the vicinity of musty villages, into 
which the peasants, far from what they call their 
labor, herd for mutual protection ; the same leagues 
of fat lands abandoned to aromatic underwood, the 
home of wild birds and beasts—at best the appan- 
agé of wandering sheep—a system fatal to good 
husbandry. Every high place has its saint, image, 
miracle. pilgrimage. No less analogous are the 
hamlets and cities; their common character is si- 
lence, the worst sign a town can have. Bore 
unspeakable reigns the genius loci; there is the 
same look of being in chancery—the same ghost 
of departed disproportionate magnificence in church 
and palace mocking present poverty. Pass the 
threshold of the hovel, and every sense becomes 
an inlet of pain—everything is wanting to elevate 
man above the condition of his porchi. Sad exough 
it is to witness, in a land where Nature would fain 
be so lavish of her kindness, such a wilderness of 


_weeds, the rank growth of nothing but bad gov- 
* biarfient. But climate is great in the chapter of 


compensation ; the blessed sun gilds misery, and, 
where people live out of doors, furnishes fire, rai- 
ment, ahd lodging, stimulates the system and ban- 
ishes blue-devils. Enter the vasty mansions of 
the great—we find the same dull, weary impress 
of a cumbrous, obsolete existence, amid faded tap- 
estries, flapping portraits, and dry-rot; the same 
lack of life, business, and employment—the same 
utter absence of books and all other signs and 
symptoms of intellectual occupation. Nor is the 
analogy of the all-plundering, all-destroying, invad- 
ing Gaul wanting; that European pest has in 
both fair lands left the mark of the beast on tem- 
ple and tower—every where, from shattered roofless 
tenements, the bright light gleams through empty 
windows, as through sockets of ghastly skulls. 
Mix with the inmates in both countries—they are 
all dons or donnas—formal, punctilious, ceremo- 
aious—joying in pompous titles and puny decora- 


tions—local in loves and hatreds—leading a lift 
of routine made up of mass and siesta, sauntering 
and twaddle—a dozing immemorial vegetation— 
the worship excepted of the great goddess of the 
south, Dolce far niente—the much-calumniated 
idleness of work-loving Britons. As one wanders 
through these kindred realms, and sees about the 
most magnificent regions of the globe abandoned 
to such helpless indolence, it requires some little 
effort to realize the fact that we tread on what 
have been the scenes of exalted heroism, energetie 
administration, refined civilization, and successful 
industry. 

Among the endless coincidences—mendicancy 
not the least—which space prevents our detailing, 
a fear and suspicion of foreigners marks the official 
mind. The odious French machinery of passports, 
permits, and gendarmerie, is all in full vigor. The 
petty despotisms of the two cognate peninsulas 
alike tremble at the fear of change, and see in 
every curious stranger a spy, an apostle of reform 
and revolution ; and the Dogberries rarely deviate 
into common sense. Mr. Lear recounts an ad- 
venture from which the melodious title of our 
nuper idoneus foreign secretary appears to be sy- 
nonymous even in the wild Apernines with proto- 
cois of hot water—battle, murder, and suddtn 
death. The anecdote may be quoted as a com- 
panion-picwre to the effect produced by the magic 
name of Balmerson, when exhibited by Mr. Bor- 
row to the ragged and liberal National Guard of 
Estremadura : 


** Nothing partieular happened in the walk, ex- 
cept being wet thronyh by storms of rain; but at 


Ciwita Ducale a \hiee jacis drunken caralinicre pre- 
vented my enterny, ii-isting on knowing my name, 
which I not only tol! tim, but politely showed him 
my passport, which was ove from the foreign-office, 
with Viscount Palmerston printed thereon in large 


letters, Lear being smal! and written. Mente vero, 
(a complete lie,) said the man of war, who seemed 
happy to be able to cavil ‘ei non siete Lear, sicte 
Palmerstoni! (You are «a Lear, you are Palm- 
erstoni.) No, Lam wa, said '; my name is Lear. 
But the irascible official war not to be so easily 
checked ; though, knowing the power of these wor- 
thies, I took care to awllity los anger as much as 
might be. Quel ch’ ¢ svitly © rilto e—duniue ecen 
qua scritto Palmerstoni- dunque siéte Paimerstoni 
vei '—( What is written is «sitter; here Palmerston 
is written, and therefixe VPalmerstoni you are.) 
You great fool, I thought bur [ made two bows, 
and said placidly, Take ae to the Sott‘int-ndente, 
my dear sir, as he knows me very well. Peggio: 
—said the angry man, /u | incommodare I” eccellente 
Signor Sott’intendente'- wren wren, sulnto ti tire 
in carcere !—( Worse still! -ihow forsooth !— worry, 
the excellent Lord Under govern + for thee !— come, 
come : I shall instantly take thee to prison.) Some 
have greatness thrust upon then; in spite of all 
expostulation, Viscount Paliuerston it was s-tiled | 
should be. There was nothing to be doe: so | 
was trotted ignominiously al! dc we the Hiph-sireet, 
the carabiniere shouting wit t everybody ai door 
and window, Ho preso Paine stoni!'—(\_ have 
bagged Palmerstoni.) Lachily the sub-governor 
was taking a walk, and met us. whereupon fol- 





lowed a scene of apologies to me, and snubbing for 
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the military, who retreated discomfited. So I 
reached Rieti by dark, instead of going to prison.”’ 
—Lear, vol. i., p. 127. 

Arch-Spanish this; but in spite of ventas and 
garlic, passports and Palmerstoni, there is bird- 
lime in these racy regions, which are quitted with 
regret and recollected with delight. Touching is 
Mr. Lear's farewell to scenes made for the painter, 
and peopled after all by the kind and hospitable ; 
nor less graceful are the adieus of his pleasing but 
difficult-to-please colleague. The day before Mrs. 
Fanny departed, December 7th, was dark and 
gloomy—the rain incessant ;—yet she knelt at the 
fountain of Trevi, and drank of its sweet waters— 
for those who so drink return, she had been told, 
to Rome—and she would carry that hope with her. 
May it be gratified—when the mind is more at 
ease, and the fascinating lady’s temper less muti- 


Half a dozen men of fashion 
All rejected for - sake ; 

To reward her soft compassion 
What a husband I will make! 


When she plays I'll turn the leaves, and 
When she works I'll hold the skein, 
Soothe her aay if she grieves, and 

If she laughs I’ll laugh again ; 

Read aloud in rainy weather, 

Give her up the easy chair, 

Never smoke when we 're together, 

Nor at other women stare. 


Every moment play the lover, 

Let her have a female friend, 
Never sleep when dinner 's over, 
Make her presents without end, 
Pay her bills when she requires it, 
Fill her purse with joyful haste, 
Cut my hair if she desires it, 
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I am married! I am married! 

Weep, ye flirting maids of Cam ; 

The deed is done, the point is carried— 
What a lucky dog I am! 

What a pleasant dream my life is! 
(Best of dreams, because ’t is true !) 
What a charming thing a wife is! 

(I almost wish that I had two ’) 


Noble brow of thought and feeling— 
Lips whence music breathes her spell— 
Cheeks whose blushes are revealing 
What that music dares not tell— 

Eyes, in whose blue depths divine, oh 
Purest spirits deign to lodge— 

All these beauties now are mine, oh 
Marriage is a splendid dodge! 


I’m so glad I fixed on Nancy! 

Laura speaks so loud and quick ; 
Caroline quite took my fancy, 

But her ankles are too thick ; 

Jane should be an hair’s breadth shorter, 
Helen is a size too small, 

Rose I’m sure drinks too much porter, 
Fanny is too thin and tall. 


They all loved me—how intensely 
Maiden ladies only know— 

Oh, I pity them immensely, 

They have much to undergo! 

Such devotion, such attention, 
Whispers, blushes, smiles, and tears, 
But ’tis hardly fair to mention 

All they do, poor little dears! 


Nancy ’s hit the proper medium, 
What the French call juste milieu,) 
ho could feel a moment’s tedium, 
Sportive Nancy, when with you'— 
Gentle, tender, soft, complying, 
a not wanting intellect, 
n my every glance relying, 
Looking up ith sweet sapait. 


How I wooed her, how I pressed her, 
By one little word to bless, 

On my bended knees addressed her, 
Till the darling whispered “ yes ;”’ 








(But | know she’s too much taste !) 


Happy then, thrice happy we, love, 
Thus to share so bright a fate ; 
Married life to us shall be, love, 
One delightful téte-a-céte ! 
Turn we from the world’s caressing, 
From its pleasure, pomp, and pride, 
To enjoy life’s dearest blessing, 
At our own beloved fireside ! 
Sharpe's Magazine. 





Loncevity or Women.—We see it stated that 
the widow of the celebrated Dr. Rush is still living, 
at the age of 90, in Philadelphia. She is the mother 
of Hon. Richard Rush, minister to France, and of 
Drs. James and William Rush, the first of whom is 
author of one of the most profound and original 
treatises ever published on the voice. The widow 
of Lewis Morris, we believe, still resides in the 
vicinity of New York; Mrs. Madison is in Wash- 
ington ; Mrs. Bradford, widow of the first and great- 
est attorney-general of the United States, is in Bur- 
lington, New Jersey ; and Mrs. Hamilton, a daughter 
of the brave and accomplished Gen. Schuyler, sans 
peur et sans reproche, and wife of the immortal 
statesman, we saw a few days since in Broadway. 
Here are five of the belles who graced the levees 
of the first president! What an interesting party, 
could they be reassembled !— Lit. World. 


Ar a court of common council held 29 October, 
the freedom of the city was presented to “ his ex- 
cellency James Brooke, Rajah of Sarawak.” The 
aldermen attended in their scarlet robes, and the 
common councilmen in their mazarine gowns ; and 
the court was graced by the presence of a great 
number of ladies. Mr. Brooke having been sworn 
in as a citizen of London, the chamberlain made the 
usual complimentary address, in which he referred 
to the present event as the renewal of a union that 
patt a existed between the family from which 
Mr. Brooke is descended and the city ; an ancestor 
of Mr. Brooke’s filled the office of lord mayor in 
the reign of King Charles the Second. Mr. Brooke 
made an unpretending and modest reply. For him- 
self he had little to say ; he was conscious of good 
motives; he could not sing his own praises; but 
for the future he trusted that piracy in the Archi- 

Jago would be so crushed, that a small boat will 
be able to proceed in safety from one end to the 
other of the different islands.—Spectator. 
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— the Quarterly Review. 
1. History of the Conquest of Peru. By Wm. 

H. db hog 2 vols. of London, 1847. 
2. Travels in Peru. By Dr. Tscuvp1. Trans- 
lated from the German by Thomasina Ross. 
8vo. London, 1847. 


Spanisn Amenica is fortunate in her historian, 
and Mr. Prescott is fortunate in being the histo- 
rian of Spanish America. The successive inva- 
sions of the two great empires in the New World 
—that of Montezuma in Mexico, and that of the 
Incas in Peru—by a few daring Europeans, offered 
each a subject, combining, with singular felicity, 
all that gives interest, life, grandeur, variety, and 
more than that, its proper bounds and unity, to an 
historical composition. Each is a distinct and a 
separate chapter in the history of man—each has 
something of that commanding insulation from the 
other affairs of the world which makes the histo- 
ries of Greece, and still more of Rome, at the 
same time vast and majestic, yet simple and com- 
prehensible. The whole of each history lies within 
a certain geographical sphere ; its events are self- 
developed from manifest and proximate causes ; it 
unfelds in gradual progression; even its episodes 
are part of the main design: the mind grasps it 
from its beginning to its end without effort, with 
the consciousness that it is commanding the theatre 
to its utmost extent. It has not, like modern his- 
tory, to make a world-wide inquiry which spreads 
like the horizon without limit as it advances—to 
seek in the most remote ages, and in the most dis- 
tant countries, the first impulses of the great 
movements which it deseribes—to unravel the in- 
terwoven policy of all the great nations of Europe ; 
while it cannot be sure that it may not find in the 
archives of an obscure cabinet the secret of some 
vast political combination ; and knows not there- 
fore at what period it has exhausted the labor 
which ought to be imposed upon himself by a 
high-minded and conscientious historian. 

These subjects are worthy, too, of a writer pos- 
sessed of the true genius for historic composition, 
as in a certain sense unoccupied, and open at least 
to any one who may be disposed to fix the Eng- 
lish standard upon the soil. Masterly as is the 
rapid view of Robertson, the general design and 
the limits of his work precluded him from that ful- 
ness of detail, that distinctness of description, and 
that more complete development of character, 
which may belong to a separate work on each of 
these periods of South American conquest; and 
the authorities inaccessible to Dr. Robertson— 
some of them at length permitted to see the light 
by the Spanish government, and published by the 
industry of Spanish writers, such as Muiios and 
Navarrete—others collected in MS. by the zeal 
of Mr. Prescott, or placed at his command by 
brother collectors from the confidence awakened 
by his former writings—these fresh materials were 
so numerous and so important as to mark the pe- 
riod for a more complete investigation of the annals 
of Spanish conquest. Nor is it the least curious 
fact relating to these works, that the most labori- 
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ous and dispassionate inquiry, instead of chilling 
down the history into a cold and unstirring chron- 
icle, actually kindles it into a stranger romance ; 
fiction is pale and spiritless before the marvellous 
truth. The extraordinary character of the Mexi- 
ean, and still more of the Peruvian civilization, and 
the height they had attained, comes into stronger 
light, as new and trustworthy authorities make 
their depositions before us; and this civilization 
contrasts more singularly with the medieval bar- 
barism—we can use no other word—the chivalrous 
valor, the heroic bigotry of these knight-errants 
of discovery, mingled up, as it was, with the sor- 
did and remorseless rapucity of the robber baron 
or the Mahometan pirate of the Mediterranean. 
Never were such great deeds conceived with such 
reckless and desperate boldness, or achieved by 
such inadequate means; never were such feats of 
courage, such patient endurance, such unnutterable 
and cold-blooded cruelties, such deliberate atroci- 
ties of fraud ; never did man appear so heroic and 
so base, so astonishing and so odious, so devotedly 
religious in some respects, so utterly godless in 
others ; never was superhuman courage so disgraced 
by more than savage treachery. 

Mr. Prescott’s style and manner of composition 
are adapted with singular felicity to this half-poetic 
history. His strong imaginative faculty, height- 
ened by the peculiarity of his situation, (of which 
more presently,) delights in the rich and the mar- 
vellous, both in nature and in human action ; he 
has acquired a skill of arrangement, and grouping 
of characters and events, which attests long and 
patient study of the highest models; while the 
calmer moral and Christian tone of his judgments 
by no means deadens his sympathies with the 
fiercer and more barbarous heroism of ancient days. 
His narrative presents in general, though not with- 
out some exceptions, a happy combination of 
modern historic philosophy with something of the 
life and picturesqueness of an ancient chronicle. 

Mr. Prescott must detain us, however, for a 
short time before we enter upon his history, on 
one matter personal to himself. We think that 
he has judged wisely in correcting the misappre- 
hension which has generally prevailed as to the 
extent and nature of that disadvantage under which 
he has labored, and over which he has so signally 
triumphed by perseverance, industry, and sagacity, 
We have ourselves so often heard it asserted that 
Mr. Prescott is totally blind, that we are anxious 
to communicate to our readers the real state of the 
case, which in itself is sufficiently remarkable, as 
showing how far the most severe visitations of 
Divine Provideuice may be remedied by that energy 
and ingenuity with which that same merciful 
Providence has endowed good and wise men. He 
says :— 


** While at the University, I received an injury in 
one of my eyes, which deprived me of the sight of 
it. The other, soon after, was attacked by inflam- 
mation so severely that for some time I lost the 
sight of that also ; and, though it was arts ppd 
restored, the organ was so much disordered as to 
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remain permanently debilitated ; while, twice in my 
life since, I have been deprived of the use of it for 
all purposes of reading and writing for several years 
together. It was during one of these periods that 
I received from Madrid the materials for the ‘ His- 
tory of Ferdinand and Isabella ;’ and in my disabled 
condition, with my transatlantic treasures lying 
around me, I was like one pining from hunger in 
the midst of abundance. In this state I resolved to 
make the ear, if possible, do the work of the eye. 
I procured the services of a secretary, who read to 
me the various authorities; and in time I became 
so far familiar with the sounds of the different foreign 
languages, (to some of which, indeed, I had been 

viously accustomed by a residence abroad,) that 
Freould comprehend his reading without much diffi- 
culty. As the reader proceeded, I dictated copious 
notes ; and when these had swelled to a considera- 
ble amount, they were read to me repeatedly, till I 
had mastered their contents eafSeciently for the pur- 
poses of composition. The same notes furnished 
an easy means of reference to sustain the text. 

*¢ Still another difficulty occurred in the mechan- 
ical labor of writing, which I found a severe trial to 
the eye. ‘This was remedied by means of a 
writing-case, such as is used by the blind, which 
enabled me to commit my thoughts to paper with- 
out the aid of sight, serving me equally well in the 
dark as in the light. The characters thus formed 
made a near approach to hieroglyphics; but my 
secretary became expert in the art of deciphering, 
and a fair copy—with a liberal allowance for una- 
voidable blunders—was transcribed for the use of 
the printer. I have described the process with 
more minuteness, as some curiosity has been repeat- 
edly expressed in reference to my modus operandi 
under my privations, and the knowledge of it may 
be of some assistance to others in similar circum- 
stances. 

** Though I was encouraged by the sensible pro- 
gress of my work, it was necessarily slow. But in 
tume the tendency to inflammation diminished, and 
the strength of the eye was confirmed more and 
more. It was at length so far restored that I could 
read for several hours of the day, though my labors 
in this way necessarily terminated with the day- 
light. Nor could | ever dispense with the services 

a secretary or with the writing-case ; for, con- 
trary to the usual experience, I have found writing 
a severer trial to the eye than reading—a remark, 
however, which does not apply to the reading of 
manuscript; and to enable myself, therefore, to 
revise my ——— more carefully, I caused a 
copy of the ‘ History of Ferdinand and Isabella’ 
to be printed for my own inspection before it was 
sent to the press for publication. Such as I have 
described was the improved state of my health 
during the preparation of the ‘ Conquest of Mex- 
ico ;’ and, satisfied with being raised so nearly to 
a level with the rest of my species, I scarcely 
envied the superior good fortune of those who could 
prolong their studies into the evening and the later 

ours of the night. 

** But a change has again taken place during the 
last two years. The sight of my eye has become 
gradually dimmed, while the sensibility of the nerve 
has been so far increased that for several weeks of 
the last year I have not opened a volume, and 
through the whole time I have not had the use of 
it on an average for more than an houraday. Nor 
ean I cheer myself with the delusive expectation 
that, impaired as the organ has become from having 


been tasked probably beyond its strength, it can| 
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ever renew its youth, or be of much service to me 
hereafter in my literary researches. Whether | 
shall have the heart to enter, as I had om yee 
on a new and more extensive fieid of historical labor 
with these impediments I cannot say. Perhaps 
long habit, and a natural desire to follow up the 
career which I have so long pursued, may make 
this in a manner necessary, as my past experience 
has already proved that it is practicable. 

** From this statement—too long, I fear, for his 
patience—the reader who feels any curiosity about 
the matter will understand the real extent of my 
embarrassments in my historical pursuits. 
they have not been very light will be readily admit 
ted, when it is considered that I have had but a 
limited use of my eye in its best state, and that 
much of the time I have been debarred from the use 
of it altogether. Yetthe difficulties I have had to 
contend with are very far inferior to those which 
fall to the lot of a blind man. 1 know of no histo- 
rian now alive who can claim the glory of having 
overcome such obstacles but the author of ‘ La 
Conquéte de |’Angleterre par les Normands ;’ 
who, to use his own touching and beautiful lan- 
guage, ‘ has made himself the friend of darkness ;’ 
and who, to a profound philosophy that requires no 
light but that from within, unites a capacity for 
extensive and various research that might well 
demand the severest application of the student.”’— 
Preface, pp. xiv.—xvil. 


We can understand the poet, on whom in later 


or in middle life has fallen this sad privation, m 
the words of Milton :-— 


** By cloud and ever-during dark 
Surrounded, from the cheerful ways of men 
Cut off, and, for the book of knowledge fair, 
Presented with an universal blank 
Of Nature’s works to him expung’d and ras’d : 
And Wisdom at one entrance quite shut out.” 


—we can easily conceive such poet’s mind ere- 
ating out of the treasures of his memory pictures 
even as living, as exquisite, as truthful, as Milton’s 
own Garden of Eden, or our first parents as em- 
bodied by him in their paradisiacal state. The 
imagination thrown back upon itself, withdrawn 
from and undisturbed by the common every-day 
vulgarities of life, concentred on the noble, the 
beautiful, the picturesque, would naturally combine 
the highest idealism with the most perfect reality 
in its descriptions of outward things—the creative 
would at the same time be a refining and enno- 
bling process. We think, indeed, that we ean 
clearly trace the workings of Milton's blindness 
in his later poetry. We fancy him sitting alene 
in his majestic seclusion, and summoning up all 
that his memory deemed worthy of retention—the 
terrible becoming more awfully terrible—the ma 
jestic more unimpededly majestic—the beautiful 
of more unmingled beauty ; everything first fully 
imaged on the retina of his mind, and then as 
suming the most appropriate language—language 
itself wrought up to perfection, not as in his ear 
lier often-corrected works, (as may be seen in Trte- 
ity College library,) by blottings and interlinings, 
but by a purely mental alchemy. On this, how- 
ever, we must not now dwell. 

But that a history so original and so laborious 
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as that of M. Thierry should have been accom- 
plished under such circumstances, appears almost 
incredible. Even in Mr. Prescott’s comparatively 
less embarrassing position, it is difficult to imagine 
how the mind without the constant aid of the out- 
ward sense, can perform that difficult office of 
discriminating the important from the useless—of 
winnowing, as it were, and treasuring up the 
grain from the chaff, in the multifarious inquiries 
which must open as the preparation advances ; 
how that of which the weighty bearing cannot at 
first sight be discerned, is not irrecoverably lost ; 
how characters and events in this rude manner of 
study (for rude it must be, even with the most in- 
genious appliances) should assume their proper 
magnitude and due proportion; how authorities 
should be compared, weighed, sifted, and the judg- 
ment come to its conscientious conclusion without 
misgiving as to the stability of its grounds; how 
those light and casual hints which occasionally 
betray to the sagacious mind the mystery of some 
character, of some line of conduct, or some great 
event, should not escape even the most sagacious 
when to a certain extent dependent upon others : 
these obvious difficulties naturally occur, and 
heighten our astonishment whenever success is 
achieved. Yet, even in such cases, there may be 
some compensatory advantages. We think that 
we can discern in M. Thierry’s writings, as well 
in its excellences as in one or two partial defects, 
a betrayal, as it were, of this peculiar mode of 
composition, ‘'n such a case there would be a 
natural tendency to form everything into complete 
mental pictures, to that actual reanimation of 
the past which M. de Barante has attempted, and 
successfully attempted, on a deliberate theory ; 
and in which those great writers have been fol- 
lowed by so many of the modern French histo- 
rians, till, in several instances, that which was 
striking and legitimate dramatic art has degener- 
ated into melo-dramatic artifice. Unquestionably 
this is one of the great charms of M. Thierry’s 
History, and in him this imaginative power has 
not trespassed beyond its rightful privilege. The 
same idiosyncracy would tend, where a theory has 
tull possession of the mind, to work up that theory 
with exclusive devotion, seizing and magnifying all 
which is in its favor, quietly discarding and pass- 
ing over all those stubborn and obtrusive objections 
which a closer and less purely mental study might 
élude with difficulty. ‘To this perhaps we may 
attribute the somewhat exaggerated views of the 
conflict between the Norman and Anglo-Saxon 
races, which is a kind of historic passion with M. 
Thierry. To the latter temptation Mr. Prescott 
is singularly superior: he has no preconceived his- 
toric hypothesis to which he is disposed to bend 
the reluctant facts; his judgment is as sober as 
his analysis is keen ; he seems to hold it the duty 
of the historian to relate the results of his inquiries 
without accounting for that which is beyond the 
scope of history. ‘This is no inconsiderable praise, 
With the great question of the origin of Mexican 
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and beckoning him onwards into the dazzling mi- 
rage of antiquarian speculation. We find it our- 
selves so difficult to practise the self-denial which 
we admire in Mr. Prescott, that it cannot but in- 
crease our respect for his judicious abstinence. In 
one other respect, perhaps, we may trace to this 
enforced mode of composition the only drawback, 
and that a slight one, to our delight in reading 
Mr. Prescott’s work—an accumulation, occasion- 
ally too great, of picturesque epithets; a some 
what too elaborate contrast of colors ; too smooth 
and exquisite a finish ; a style, in short, at times 
rather overloaded, and wanting in the ease and 
continuous flow which is the charm of history, and 
which at other times carries us on through his 
clear and lively pages with one steady impulse of 
interest and pleasure. 

It is curious, indeed, now and then to contrast 
the rude force of some of the phrases of eye and 
ear witnesses preserved in the Notes to the ‘‘ Con- 
quest of Peru’’ with the well-turned periods of the 
author’s text; he has no doubt judged wisely in 
not incorporating them in his narrative, as they 
might have jarred with its general harmony, yet 
we cannot but think that the style which would 
admit them would be abstractedly more perfect. 
But after all, the style is usually so completely the 
expression of the author’s character, as it were his 
nature, that we would not insist much on this 
point. 

Mr. Prescott commences his History of the Pe- 
ruvian Conquest, as he did his former work, with 
a view of the civilization of the conquered people. 
And if that of the Aztecs, after his calm and dis- 
passionate investigation, cannot be read without 
astonishment, so far is that of the Peruvians from 
losing any of that marvellous character with which 
it struck the first Spanish discoverers, that won- 
der only deepens with inquiry. 

Peruvian civilization goes far to solve the great 
question of the self-originating power of man as 
to institutions : it seems utterly to overthrow the 
long dominant theory, that similarity of laws, 
usages, and civil polity necessarily implies identity 
of race, affiliation, or common descent, or some 
communication with a more advanced tribe or race. 
The same social arrangements grow out of the 
human mind under the same circumstances, with- 
out any foreign intervention. Man is the same, to 
a great extent, in every part of the world, and in 
every period. Society is part of his nature, and 
social forms, being circumscribed in their varia- 
tions, will take the same character, enact the same 
provisions, establish the same ranks and gradations, 
aim at the same objects, and attain the same ends. 
For here, in this remote and unapproachuable quarter 
of the New World—within, it shonld seem, a 
limited historical period—with no conceivable con- 
nection or relationship to other more advanced 
tribes or families of mankind—with the usual 
myth of certain strangers descended from heaven, 
and deliberately and at once awing wild tribes of 
savages into social order and obedience, and or- 





and. Peruvian civilization constantly before him, 
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ganizing a perfect commonwealth on new prinéi- 
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ples—this myth, however more than usually 
betraying itself to be a myth—here is an assem- 
blage of institutions which might seem gathered, 
for some fanciful Utopia, from all ages and all 
regions of the world. ‘Tartary, China, Egypt, 
Judea, Rome, Catholic Europe, might seem each 
to have brought some tribute to the edifice of this 
social polity. In one respect the Jesuit settlements 
of Paraguay might appear to have been modelled 
on this type; and, in fact, substituting a peaceful 
religious order, undazzlingly attired and unluxuri- 
ous in their habits, for the gorgeous and martial 
descendants of Manco Capec and their Curacas— 
the Roman Catholic worship of Christ, with the 
saints and Virgin, for that of the sun and the 
heavenly bodies—there might seem the same re- 
sults, the same meek obedience, the same absolute 
though gentle tutelage, the same industry, the 
same unreasoning yet contented happiness. With 
the other form of South American civilization there 
was almost indisputably no connection ; the insti- 
tutions of Mexico and Peru, in their general 
aspect, stand in the strongest contrast; and Mr. 
Prescott seems justified in his opinion that there 
was not the least intercourse between these two 
American empires. 

**The fiction of Manco Capac and his sister 
wife was devised, no doubt, at a later period, to 
gratify the vanity of the Peruvian monarchs, and 
to give additional sanction to their authority by 
deriving it from a celestial origin.’’ So writes 
Mr. Prescott. The philosophy of these myths we 
must for the present leave to Mr. Grote: but this 
is only another instance of the same universal ten- 


dency of man either himself to deify his legislators, 


or acquiesce in their assumption of deity. All 
reyal races culminate in gods—that, is in the Un- 
known. The line of the incas, where it ceases 
to be traceable further upward, (and Peruvian his- 
tory aspired not beyond a dynasty of thirteen 
princes,) terminates in the Great God. This god 
among the Peruvians was the Sun, as among the 
Greeks it was Jupiter, among the Romans Mars. 
It is not so much (here we fully enter into the 
justice of the more modern theory on this subject) 
the deliberate invention of vanity, or the artful 
design of strengthening the theocratic power of 
the kings, as the universal religious sentiment, 
which makes the gods the parents of sovereigns 
and founders of dynasties. But, neither in Eastern 
Asia, in the Tartar kingdoms, in Thibet, nor un- 
der the later Caliphate in the West, does the 
theocracy, which claims indefeasible and absolute 
sovereignty for the lineal descendant of the gods, 
appear in a form so undisguised and imperious as 
it did in Peru. The inca was the living son and 
representative of God—almost God upon earth. 

It is remarkable, that the worship of the sun, 
that primitive and noblest of idolatries, seems to 
have maintained a more complete and absolute 
dominance in Peru than in any other part of the 
world. Byron’s splendid invocation, which he 
places in the mouth of Manfred, is mythologically 
true : 
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**Glorious orb! the idol 
Of early nature and the vigorous race 
Of und mankind ! 
—that wert a worship ere 

he mystery of thy making was revealed. 

hou earliest minister of the Almighty, 
Which gladdened on their mountain tops the hearts 
Of the Chaldean shepherds, till they poured 
Themselves in orisons.’’ 


This more primitive Tsabaism—ascribed to the 
Chaldeans by the Asiatic traditions preserved in 
the Talmud, and which, nevertheless, appears ts 
have worshipped the sun as one of the heavenly 
bodies, not as the one heavenly body, to which the 
rest were but attendants, admitted to an inferior 
divinity—this oldest and simplest faith gave place 
throughout Asia to a more metaphysie creed, 
either in the one Great Spirit, manifesting himself 
in successive avatars, or the dualistic worship of 
light and darkness, in which the sun-god Mithra 
held but a subordinate rank. In Peru alone it 
reasserts its paramount, if not exclusive, dominion. 
It is true that there was a worship of the great 
spirit Pachacamac, or Viracocha, the life-giving, 
the creator. But this deity had only one temple, 
and his worship seems to have been the wreck of 
an earlier religious system, which, as far as can 
be judged, (and we can hardly be sure that we 
can collect from the language of savages their real 
conceptions on these subtle points,) had been uni- 
versal in a ruder or more abstract form, through- 
out the whole American continent. But in Mr. 
Prescott’s words :-— 


** The deity whose worship the Peruvians espe- 
cially ineuleated, and which they never failed to 
establish wherever their banners were known to 


penetrate, was the sun. It was he who, in a 
particular manner, presided over the destinies of 
man; gave light and warmth to the nations, and 
life to the vegetable world ; whom they reverenced 
as the father of their royal dynasty, the founder of 
their empire ; and whose temples rose in évery city 
and almost every village throughout the land, while 
his altars smoked with burnt offerings—a form of 
sacrifice peculiar to the Peruvians among the semi- 
civilized nations of the New World.’—Vol. i., p. 85. 


We dwell on this because it appears to us, in- 
stead of being in favor (as it might at first be 
thought) of an Asiatic origin of Peruvian civiliza- 
tion, rather to make strongly against it. No- 
where, we believe, in Eastern Asia, was the wor- 
ship of the sun the great dominant, almost exclu- 
sive, religion. Everywhere religious festivals 
followed the course of the sun; everywhere he 
received adoration, in some form, either as the 
representative of light, as the emblem of the 
generative principle, or as the sun-god, in the 
various splendid shapes which he assumed in 
Grecian anthropomorphism ; but nowhere, unless 
among the primeval Tsabians, if among them, 
was the orb of day itself the supreme, all-ruling 
deity. But all the great temples of Peru were 
dedicated to him—if not alone, as of supreme 
dignity—the sacred virgins were virgins of the 
sun—he was the father of the royal race. As 
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we shall see hereafter, Atahuallpa, in his first in- 
terview with the Spaniards, when Valverde sum- 
moned him to believe in the Holy Trinity, appealed 
from the historic god, on whose crucifixion the 
friar had enlarged, tw his visible God, whose de- 
scent was brightening the western heavens. 

The Great Temple of the Sun is thus described 
by Mr. Prescott :— 


“ The most renowned of the Peruvian temples, 
the pride of the capital, and the wonder of the em- 
pire, was at Cusco, where, under the munificence 
of successive sovereigns, it had become so enriched, 
that it received the name of Coricancha, or the 
«Place of Gold.’ It consisted of a principal build- 
ing and several chapels and inferior edifices, cover- 
ing a large extent of ground in the heart of the 
city, and completely encompassed by a wall, which, 
with the edifices, was all constructed of stone. A 
Spaniard, who saw it in its glory, assures us he 
could call to mind only two edifices in Spain 
which, for their workmanship, were at all to be 
compared with it. Yet this substantial, and in some 
respects magnificent, structure was thatched with 
straw ! 

‘* The interior was literally a mine of gold. On 
the western wall was emblazoned a representation 
of the deity, consisting of a human countenance 
looking forth from amidst innumerable rays of light 
which emanated from it in every direction, in the 
same manner as the sun is often personified with 
us. The figure was engraved on a massive plate 
of geld, of enormous dimensions, thickly powdered 
with emeralds and precious stones. It was so situ- 
ated in front of the great eastern portal, that the 
rays of the morning sun fell directly upon it at its 
rising, lighting up the whole apartment with an 
effulgence that seemed more than natural, and which 
was reflected back from the golden eraaments with 
which the walls and ceiling were everywhere in- 
crusted. Gold, in the figurative language of the 
people, was ‘the tears wept by the sun,’ and 
every part of the interior of the temple glowed with 
mest we plates and studs of the precious metal. 
The cornices which surrounded the walls of the 
sanctuary were of the same costly material; and a 
broad belt or freize of gold, let into the stone work, 
encompassed the whole exterior of the edifice.’’— 
Vol. i., p. 88—90. 


The Peravian worship seems in the main to 
have been that of a mild and benificent deity. 
Human sacrifices, instead of being heaped up in 
remorseless hecatembs, and commemorated by aw- 


’ ful piles of skulls, as in the great Mexican Tem- 


ple, were rare, and of one single victim. As 
Livy, in his reverence for the Roman name, says 
that such sacrifices were “‘ non Romani moris ;’’ 
so Garcilasso de la Vega would absolve his royal 
ancestors altogether from this bloody idolatry. 
Mr. Prescott cites all the earlier Spanish authorities 
as witnesses of this custom in Peru; if Garcilasso 
was disposed to soften off everything discreditable 
to the inca rule, so the Spaniards might be in- 
clined to receive but scanty evidence to darken 
the heathen superstitions of the conquered race ; 
but we incline to believe that Mr. Prescott comes 
to the right conclusion—and that this exceptional 
feature lingered amidst the otherwise mild system 
of the Peruvians. Their general conception, we 





will venture to add, of a gentle and beneficent su- 
preme deity, is the more remarkable in a region 
which even then, no doubt, was rocked by the 
terrible earthquake, and which might behold the 
voleances of the Andes in all their cloud-capt and 
fire-evolving majesty. 

The divinity which, even in European opinion, 
was supposed ‘‘ to hedge a king,’’ rose up like a 
lofty and impregnable wall around the inca of 
Peru. ‘‘ Even the proudest of the inca nobility, 
claiming a desceat from the same divine original 
as himself, could not venture into the royal pres- 
ence except barefoot—this sign of reverence, 
which reminds us of the Old Testament, and 
which is so universal in the East, prevailed 
throughout Peruvian usage—and bearing a light 
burden on his shoulders in token of homage.” 
He was at once the sole legislative and executive 
power ; he commanded the armies; his word was 
law. In the rugged but expressive words of an 
old Spanish writer, whom Mr. Prescott, according 
to his usage, has discarded into his notes, as out 
of harmony with his smoother text—‘‘ If he would 
kill a hundred thousand Indians, there was no one 
in the kingdom whe dared to say he should not do 
it.”” 

The inca maintained, in some respects, the se- 
cluded state of an Oriental despot; in others he 
was the accessible sovereign of his people. His 
royal progress, which took place at intervals 
throughout the realm, and was conducted with a 
magnificence which taxes the gorgeous language 
of Mr. Prescott to describe, was likewise that of a 
feudal sovereign holding his courts of justice, in 
which he, the sole judge of appeal, received all 
petitions for redress of grievances, and all com- 
plaints against the regular tribunals. The royal 
palanquin, it is said, was borne in turn by a thou- 
sand nobles, who were honored by this service. 
‘* Tradition long commemorated the spots at which 
he halted; and the simple people of the country 
held them in reverence as places consecrated by 
the presence of an inea.’’—(p. 25.) 

The inca must be born of the purest royal or 
rather divine race. As with the Egyptian kings, 
the wife of the inca was his sister; no one more 
remote was worthy of giving an heir to the elder 
lineage of the sun. ‘The heir was made over to 
the care of the wise men, and exposed to the 
rigors of a kind of Spartan discipline, hard fare, 
athletic exercises, mimic combat. But on the 
throne he had not merely the pomp and power, he 
had all the voluptuousness of the oriental despot. 
The coya, or queen, had the dignity, but not more 
than the dignity, of a royal consort. King Solo- 
mon, or the most splendid sultan in Bagdad, in 
Delhi, or in Constantinople, had not a more 
crowded harem, more Juxurious gardens, more 
green and crystal-watered groves, certainly not 
such lavish prodigality of gold and silver orna- 
ments, as the residence of the inca in the favorite 
valley of Yucay. Among his chief privileges was 
the selection of as many subordinate wives as he 
pleased from among the Virgins of the Sun. 
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This monastic institution of the “‘ Brides of the 
Sun” is but another illustration of the universality 
of the religious sentiment, and the form which it 
takes at certain phases of human society. The 
Vestals of Rome, and of some of the earlier Asi- 
atic religions, the Budhist monasteries, the nunner- 
ies of the Roman Catholic world, find their anti- 
types in Peru. In two remarkable particulars the 
Virgin of the Sun bore a curious resemblance to 
the Vestal of Rome: her duty was to watch a 
sacred fire; the punishment of unchastity was to 
be buried alive. ‘* Her lover, indeed, in Peru, was 
not merely an object of religious horror, he was to 
be strangled, the town or village in which he lived 
to be razed to the ground, and sowed with stones,”’ 
80 as to efface the memory of his existence. In all 
other respects (excepting the royal privilege of the 
incas) chastity was maintained with the most jeal- 
ous rigor, though without that austere and ascetic 
discipline which has been thought in other reli- 
gious systems its only safe guardian. Though 
these maidens were jealously secluded from the 
conversation of men, (no one but the inca and his 
queen might enter the sacred precincts,) their 
dwellings were sumptuous and richly furnished, 
the vessels and utensils of gold and silver. Yet 
it might seem that the whole property of the god, 
including this fair bevy of attendants, was the 
property of the inca. One great establis’.ment in 
Cuzco, which is said to have contained fifteen 
hundred virgins of the royal blood of the incas, 
undefiled with any baser admixture, under the care 
of aged matrons, all instructed in weaving fine 
wool for the services of the temple, and in other 
such works for the use of the incas—was likewise 
a nursery for the royal seraglio. ‘The most beau- 
tiful were chosen for this honor; and if the king 
at any time was disposed to lessen the number of 
his establishment, the discarded lady did not re- 
turn to her convent, but to her family home, 
where she was an object of profound reverence to 
the people, as having been the concubine of the 
inca. 

The death of the inca alone seemed to darken 
into the most awful cruelty the character of this 
gentle people—his honor must be maintained in 
the grave ; nothing which had been privileged by 
his intimate use must be desecrated after his de- 
parture. The great Tartar practice of burying 
treasures or implements of war, and of immolating 
on the grave of the chieftain all his menial attend- 
ants, was adopted in Peru; while the suttees on 
the banks of the Ganges might have beheld with 
jealousy the hundreds of concubines who eagerly 
achieved ‘* conjugal martyrdom.” 

The government was an absolute despotism, but 
a despotism which condescended to parental care 
over the whole people. Never has centralization 
been carried to such an extent; never did the ad- 
ministration so completely rule the destinies, pre- 
scribe the occupations, regulate the labor, provide 
for and allot the subsistence of the whole commu- 
nity, as in Peru. ‘The state was, in one sense, 
the proprietor of the whole soil, the farmer, the 








manufacturer, the one great poor-law commissioner, 
or rather poor-law guardian—Mr. Chadwick him- 
self could not have wished to have matters more 
his own way. There was first a triple division of 
the land. ‘* The whole territory was divided inte 
three parts, one for the sun, another for the inca, 
and the last for the people.’ Wherever royal 
prowess added a new province to the empire, this 
triple division, like that of the Gothic conquerors 
in Europe, became the law; but the proportion 
varied according to the amount of population, and 
the greater or less amount of land consequently 
required for the support of the inhabitants.. The 
lands of the sun were the church lands, and _pro- 
vided for the solemnities of public worship; the 
share of the inca was the royal domain, which fur- 
nished the givil list of the monarch and his royal 
house ; the third was assigned to the people. This 
last property, if we are to believe our authorities, 
was resumed and repartitioned at the close of every 
year. Every Peruvian was bound to marry at a 
certain period ; the all-pervading state chose him 
a wife ; on his marriage he received a portion of 
land sufficient for his maintenance, which was in- 
creased upon the birth of each child, ‘‘ the athount 
for a son being double that of a daughter ;’’ but 
the new annual distribution eut off this allowance, 
in case of the diminution of the family. The 
curacas, the aristocracy, only received a larger 
proportion in consideration of their dignity. But 
the state was not merely the proprietor of the land, 
it was the proprietor of the labor of the people. 
The three divisions of the land were cultivated by 
the people, in regular suecession. First, that of 
the church—then, by a provision which, in its 
spirit, reminds us of some of the gentler ordinances 
of the Mosaic law, that of the impotent poor, the 
old, the widow, and the orphan, and that of sol- 
diers employed in the service of the state. The 
people next worked each his own plot of ground, 
but with a general obligation to mutual assistance 
when any circumstance—the burden of a young 
and numerous family, for example—might demand 
it. Mr. Prescott quotes from Garcilasso de la 
Vega the case of an Indian being hanged for tilling 
the land of a great man, a curaea, one of his own 
kindred, before that of the poor. 


‘* Lastly, they cultivated the lands of the inex. 
This was done with great ceremony by the whole 
population ina body. At break of day, they were 
summoned together by proclamation from some 
neighboring tower or eminence, and al] the inhab- 
itants of the district—men, women, and children— 
appeared dressed in their gayest apparel, bedecked 
with their little store of finery and ornaments, as if 
for some great jubilee. They went through the 
labors of the day with the same joyous spirit, chant- 
ing their popular ballads, which commemorated the 
heroic deeds of the incas, regulating their move- 
ments by the measure of the chant, and all mingling 
in the chorus, of which the word hai//i, or ‘ tn- 
umph,’ was usually the burden. These national 
airs had something soft and pleasing in their char- 
acter, that recommended them to the Spaniards ; 
and many a Peruvian song was set to music y them 
after the Conquest, and was listened to by the dn- 
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fortunate natives with melancholy satisfaction, as it | limited power of flogging the lazy and stubborn 
called up ee of ~ ~~ when their days into industry and obedience. How far this instru- 
glided peacefully away under the sceptre of the | none of authority differed in weight and sharpness 


9 

sncas.””—p. 47. | fom that of the modern slave-driver does not trans- 

Garcilasso assigns a magnanimous motive for | pire. Yet the law, and usage more powerful than 
this postponement of the cultivation of the royal Jaw, especially in the mines, regulated the succes- 
lands :—‘* The inca always preferred the tillage | sion of labor with such provident care that none were 
of his subjects before his own, it being their sure | worked beyond their strength, or their equitable 
maxim, that the happiness of the prince depends | proportion. The state assumed the full right to 
on the prosperity of the people, without which they | enact ten hours’ bills, and such humane provisions. 


become unable to serve him either in times of war 
or peace.’’ (Rycaut’s Translation, p. 133.) | 
The state was likewise the great manufacturer, 
or rather superintendent of the one universal do-| 
mestic manufacture. All the vast flocks of llamas | 
which wandered over the Sierras were the property | 
of the incas. The care with which their breeding 
and management were conducted, excited the as- 
tonishment of the Spaniards. The wool was laid 
up in public stores, and then distributed to the | 
people, who were compelled (down to the women | 
and children) to spin, and make their own clothes. 
The mines were likewise royaJties. The miners 
and the artisans were all under the same official 
control, obliged to furnish a certain quota of labor 
to the public service. A] occupations were strictly 
hereditary ; each followed the art or profession of 
his father. Everything was done by command 


A stange, unprecedented, unparalleled Utopia! 
—where lands were improved to the highest state 
of productiveness, without the incitement of indi- 
vidual property in those lands, or in the produce 
of individual labor ; where no one could improve 
his condition, yet contributed cheerfully, or under 
moderate compulsion, his full share of industry to 
the public stock ; where free labor seems to have 
discharged the duty of slave labor; where great 
public granaries, in which large portions of the 
produce were laid up, while they anticipated the 
pressure of adverse seasons, and relieved the land 
from any apprehension of famine, in no way, like 
the largesses and distributions in Rome, encour- 


‘aged indolence or wasteful recklessness ; where, 


with absolute anti-Malthusian statutes to enforce 
marriage, no redundant population appears to have 
encumbered society; where a despotism, a war- 





and by the sound of the trumpet. Every work | like and a conquering despotism, regarded, before 
was assigned by the overseer, who watched over its own resources of wealth and power, the sick 
its careful fulfilment, from the manuring and tilling | and destitute ; where new territories were con- 


of the soil by the able-bodied in the fields, to the | stantly added by war to the dominions of the sov- 
spinning of the women and children in the private | ereign, yet at once shared in all the beneficent ad- 


chamber. Public authority thus ruled the whole 
course of Peruvian life. A regular system of 
registration, and a periodical survey of the whole 
territory, institutions which from the days of the 
Roman empire to our own have been hardly known 
in the most civilized regions of the world, com- 
pleted the system of superintendence and control. 
The whole society was a machine, regulated by a 
eonstitued order, and wrought, it should seem, into 
the habits and character of the people. The great 
secret of poor-law administration seems to have 
been discovered. ‘‘ No one,”’ we read, “ at least 
none but the decrepit and the sick, was allowed to 
eat the bread of idleness. While industry was 
publicly commended and stimulated by rewards, 
idleness was a crime in the eye of the law, and as 
such severely punished.” 

In this sentence, however, the manner in which 
idleness was prevented is not very distinctly de- 
scribed. Mr. Prescott’s gentle and harmonious 
phrases would hardly admit the vulgar fact, as it 
appears in the old Spanish authorities. In truth, 
as in the haleyon days of Queen Elizabeth, to which 
the tender-hearted enemies of the new poor-law 
jook back with such soft regret, instead of the 
work-house test, that is, confinement, with better 
food than the obstinate pauper could obtain out of 
its walls, there was Bridewell and a sound whip- 
ping at the discretion or the indiscretion of Dog- 
berry, of the jailer, or at best of Justice Overdo— 
80 in Peru, the overseers were armed with an un- 


ministration of the predominant people ; where 
even religious bigotry conquered without persecu- 
tion. Throughout their growing empire the incas 
established their own superstition, but, like the 
Romans, they awarded to the captive gods of the 
vanquished nations a place in the great Pantheon 
of Cuzco, and allowed the minds of the new tribes 
time to expand to the higher worship of the sun. 
The incas, too, like the Romans, subjugated the more 
savage tribes by mearis of their more polished lan- 
guage. The Quichua was established in the prov- 
inces as the language of law and public adminis- 
tration. 

The nature of the country in which arose this 
singular social system makes it, if possible, still 
more extraordinary. Peru offers a curious vague 
and general resemblance to the Holy Land. Some 
districts of great natural fertility were environed by 
sandy deserts, with hardly any streams of water, and 
requiring artificial irrigation. There were extensive 
regions suited for the pasture of flocks—mountain 
ranges only to be cultivated in terraces—but all 
was on the vast scale of South American nature. 
The mountains which were to be scarped into these 
hanging gardens and broad plateaus were the vast 
Andes; the ravines which must be bridged, in 
order to connect the country by roads, were some 
of them so abrupt and profound that, according to 
Humboldt, Vesuvius or the Puy de Déme, placed 
within the chasm, would not reach the summit of 
the defile. The cultivation of the land was as 
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artificial as the social system. Our agriculturists 
must be informed, that the three principal means 
by which the Peruvians triumphed over their sterile 
and ungrateful soil, were by draining, by irrigation, 
and by guano ! 

The public works, the fortresses, the roads, and 
the bridges attested the care of the government for 
the seeurity and the convenience of the people. 
The ruins of fortresses still remain, astonishing 
from their solidity, considering that the use of iron 
was unknown, and that the vast masses of which 
they were composed must, apparently, have been 
transported by manual strength to great distances. 
If the great roads, in their width and extent, will 
bear no comparison to those by which Rome con- 
nected her subject provinces with the capital—if 
they were only intended for the Hamas to carry 
their burthens—they passed through and over 
mountain passes which Roman engineering would 
hardly have attempted to surmount. Chasms were 
crossed by suspension bridges, at which even 
the heads of our Brunels and Stephensons might 
turn giddy, and made of materials on which, with 
all their boldness and ingenuity, they would hardly, 
with the fear of coroners’ junes before them, ven- 
ture the lives of her majesty’s subjects. With all 
this, the astronomical knowledge of the Peruvians 
was lower than that of the Aztecs; their quipus, 
the cords by which alone they kept accounts and 
registered events—their only art of writing and 
public press—were many degrees below the pic- 
ture hieroglyphics of Mexico. One thing will per- 
haps astonish the modern reader more than al} the 
rest: with all this advaneed civilization, this pro- 
gress in certain arts, and with the vast quantity of 
the precious metals, of which they made their 
utensils and their ornaments, they were altogether 
ignorant of money! Gold and silver, which they 
obtained with some rude and imperfect art, and 
wrought with considerable skill and ingenuity into 
their rings, bracelets, and vessels, were used for such 
purposes alone. The imcas had a royalty over all 
these treasures, but with no notion of coining ther 
into a circulating medium for trade or barter. 

Is all this history or romance—a legend or an 
imaginary Utopia? We have the strange alterna- 
tive of accepting the account as in its general out- 
line at least, for historie verity, or of charging al? 
the old Spanish writers with a degree of invention 
and of creative power of which in other respects 
they seem entirely guiltless. We must suppose 
them to have entered into @ conspiracy to elevate 
the character of the people whom they were tram 
pling under foot—and to place in darker relief the 
cruelty, the treachery, and the rapacity of their 
own countrymen, by showing the innocent and 
happy polity which they destroyed. They were 
suggesting to others, even if they closed their own 
eyes in obstinate blindness, the perilous compari- 
son between the effects of their own religion, and 
what might almost seem the more holy and benef- 
icent idolatry of the Peruvians. Many, indeed, of 


these old writers, especially the ecclesiastics, were | 
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whole Peruvian polity, with its wisdom and hap- 
piness, to the wicked devices of Satan, who would 
by this means, by thus building up a social fabric 
of such unexceptionable excellence, commend the 
cause of heathenism. For it is not merely Garei- 
lassso de la Vega, the beasted descendant of the 
ineas, whe has thus painted the Saturnian age of 
his forefathers. We ean remember, indeed, the 
bewilderment, the perplexity, the involuntary scep- 
ticism with which, in the days of eur youth, we 
explored the ‘* Royal Commentaries,’’ be it con- 
fessed (the origimal bemg unattainable) in the eum- 
brous and blundering English of old Sir Pau) 
Rycaut, still doubtmg whether we were in the 
midst of Plato’s Atlantis, or of the Arabian Nights. 
But, as Mr. Prescott justly observes, Garcilasso has 
added but little, if anything, to the aceounts of the 
earliest writers, some of whom, as Acosta and Blas 
de Valera, he cites as his authorities; and Mr. 
Preseott has added to the mass of evidence that of 
two remarkable, and it should seem peculiarly 
trustworthy, testimonies. Juan de Sarmiento was 
president of the council of the Indies. He visited 
Peru at the time when the administration of Gasca 
had established peace by the discomfiture and death 
of the last of the Pizarres. He professed to have 
gathered the materials ef his work from the best 
instructed of the mca race who had survived the 
Conquest. The Relacion of Sarmiento is still 
among the unpublished treasures ef the Escorial. 
A second authority is that of an emiment jurist, 
Polo de Ondegardo, whe resided at Lima about the 
same period ; he appears to have been a wise and 
good man, te have aequired deserved popularity 
among the Indians, and to have given excellens 
advice as well as valuable information to sucees- 
sive Viceroys ; as a magistrate he had the best op- 
portunities of studying the mstitutions of the eoun- 
try. Ondegardo’s work was consulted by Herrera, 
but has not been printed. For his MS. eopies 
both of it and Sarmiento, Mr. Prescott was in- 
debted to Mr. O. Rich. The mest singular testi- 
mony, however, to the social cendition of the 
Peruvians, is the preamble to the will of Manciv 
Sierra Lejesama, the last survivor of the early 
Spanish conquerers, printed in the appendix of 
Mr. Prescott. It is a death-bed confession, partly, 
no doubt, mtended to expiate the soldier's sins, 
but partly, we hope, drawn ap under a feeling of 
genuine eempass‘en for the people whese mild and 
parental government he had contributed to over- 
throw, in order to subjugate them te the irom 
tyranny of the Spaniard. Mr. Prescott has pre- 
served it m the old Spanish ; but we think it worth 
while to translate the most strikmg passages :-— 
‘* For many years I hate earnestly desired to ren- 
der this information to my sovereign Lord King 
Philip, that most Catholie and Christian monarch, 
for the relief of my soul. I, whe took so great part 
im the diseovery, conquest, and settlement ef that 
realm, of which we have deprived its lords the ineas, 
in order to place it under the crown of Spain, would 
have his majesty know, that the said incas governed 
the land in sueh a manner, that there was neither 


driven to the desperate resource of attributing the | rebber nar viciaus man, nor man of pleasure, nox 
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adulteress or prostitute in the land; that no one 
was allowed to live an immoral life; that all the 
people had their honest and industrious callings ; 
that the mountains and mines, the pastures, the 
chases, and the woods, were governed and distrib- 
uted so that each had his own without hindrance or 
law-suit; that the wars, though frequent, did not 
interrupt the commerce of the land, nor the com- 
merce the tillage of the soil; that all, from the 
highest to the lowest, kept theiz place and order ; 
that the incas were obeyed as men of consummate 
wisdom and excellent government, as well as all 
their rulers and captains.” 


The testator goes on to lament bitterly the effect 
of the evil example set this blameless people by 
his countrymen :— 


** That whereas the Indian, if he had a hundred 
thousand pounds of gold or silver in his house, would 
jeave his door open, or only fastened with a stick or 
a peg of wood, to show that the master was absent, 
and no one would think of entering, or of touching 
the property ; but when these Indians saw that we 
put up strong doors with locks, they thought it was 
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rigorously prescribed by law, the law, and not the 
man, must have the credit of the conduct. If that 
government is the best which is felt the least, which 
encroaches on the natural liberty of the subject only 
so far as is essential to civil subordination, then of 
all governments devised by man the Peruvian has 
the least real claim to our admiration. 

** It is not easy to comprehend the genius and the 
full import of institutions so opposite to those of a 
free republic, where every man, however humble 
his condition, may aspire to the highest honors of 
the state—may select his own career, and carve 
out his fortune in his own way ; where the light of 
knowledge, instead of being concentrated on a chosen 
few, is shed abroad like the light of day, and suf- 
fered to fall equally on the poor and the rich ; where 
the collision of man with mar wakens a generous 
emulation that calls out latent talent and tasks the 
energies to the utmost ; where consciousness of in- 
dependence gives a feeling of self-reliance unknown 
to the timid subjects of a despotism; where, in 
| short, the government is made for men—not as in 
Peru, where man seemed to be made only for the 
government. The New World is the theatre on 





for fear of our lives, lest they should kill us—they 


could not believe that it was against robbery and for | The empire of the incas has passed away and left 


the natives have unhappily been so ruined by our 
bad example, that there is hardly a virtuous woman 
left.”’ 


The good old soldier, the last, he says, of the 
conquerors, earnestly entreats the king to interfere 
for the relief of his conscience ; and humbly im- 
plores pardon of God for his share in these in- 
iquities. 

Mr. Prescott could not but be struck with the 
contrast between these ancient institutions of South 
America and those of his own country. In the 
former case there seems to have been the least 
possible freedom, and that freedom among the least 
possible number of the people ; and yet, if human 
happiness consist in security of life and property, 
in the certainty of subsistence and clothing, in or- 
der and in peace, the great Benthamite test, of 
‘“*the greatest happiness of the greatest number,” 
seems to have been more nearly approached than 
in countries of much higher civilization. In the 
latter, in the United States, the great experiment 
of allowing the least possible power to the govern- 
ment, and the most absolute individual freedom, is 
the basis of the social system. Mr. Prescott would 
willingly hold the balance with a steady hand ; 
and even he, as is shown by a few pregnant words 
at the close of our next extract, cannot contemplate 
without some awe the solution of this mighty prob- 
lem, of which our children may see the issue :— 


** A philosopher of a later time, warmed by the 
contemplation of the picture, which his own fancy 
had colored, of public prosperity and private happi- 
ness under the rule of the incas, pronounces ‘ the 
moral man in Peru far superior to the European.’ 
Yet such results are scarcely reconcilable with the 
theory of the government I have attempted to ana- 
lyze. Where there is no free agency there can be 
no morality. Where there is no temptation there 
can be little claim to virtue. 


which these two political systems, so opposite in 
their character, have been carried into operation. 


no trace. Theother great experiment is still going 
/on—the experiment which is to solve the problem, 
| so long contested in the Old World, of the capacity 
of man for self-government. Alas for humanity if 
it should fail.’"—Vol. i., pp. 157, 158. 

To the romance of the Peruvian civil polity 
succeeds the romance of the Conquest. ‘* A bas- 
tard, (in the words of Robertson,) a foundling, and 
a priest’’—Pizarro, Almagro, and De Luque, hav- 
ing heard some vague and doubtful rumors of a 
great empire, equal in extent and superior in wealth 
to that of Mexico, which had already fallen under 
the arms of Cortez, enter into a solemn compact 
for the conquest and the partition of this unknown 
El Dorado. After difficulties which might have 
broken the spirits of less than Spanish adventurers, 
which would have quelled any motives but that 
strange confederacy of chivalrous passion for ad- 
venture, with avarice and religious zeal; after 
disasters and sufferings before which many shrunk 
back, and it is only surprising that any held on 
their stern course, Pizarro throws himself into the 
midst of this vast and organized empire, whose 
sovereign might easily have mustered a hundred 
thousand warriors—with less than two hundred 
men, worn out with fatigue and disaster, imper- 
fectly armed—including in his force only three 
arquebussiers, less than twenty cross-bowmen, and 
at most sixty-seven horsemen—and with an utter 
impossibility of retreat—and Pizarro becomes mas- 
ter of Peru! 

The history of this conquest is wanting, indeed, 
in the perils, vicissitudes, the incredible feats of 
valor, the more incredible command displayed by 
Cortez over the minds of his own countrymen ; as 
when he boldly confronts a superior officer, a 
Spaniard of name and rank, with a royal commis- 
sion, who had come to deprive him of all the fruits 
of his valor, and marches off at the head of his 
rival’s army te achieve his own work. There is 





Where the routine is| nothing of that desperate fighting along the cause- 
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ways, the naval battles on the lake, the great 
temple soaring above the bloody tumult, and dis- 
playing before the Spaniards the offering of their 
captive brothers upon the altar. All in Peru, after 
the tremendous passage of the Cordillera is achieved 
by one audacious act of the most consummate 
treachery, by one unresisted massacre, followed by 
the barbarous execution, out of disappointed or 
unglutted avarice, of the last of the incas. In 
comparison with Cortez, Pizarro, with ail his in- 
conceivable daring, is but a treacherous and vuigar 
ruffian ; nor does the same melancholy and pro- 
tracted interest which dwelt on the fate of the 
gentle Montezuma attach to the less blameless, 
ess generous Atahuallpa. The division of the 
kingdom—the rivalry between Huascar, the legit- 
imate heir, and Atahuallpa, the son of a concubine 
invested irregularly by his father’s favoritism with 
the dominion of one half of it—with the civil war 
between the brothers, smoothed the way, no doubt, 
for the European conquest; but after all, on the 
one act, the seizure of Atahuallpa, who had ulti- 
mately prevailed over Huascar, turned the whole 
destiny of the empire. And it is the highest 
praise of Mr. Prescott, that, by his skilful treat- 
ment, by the unfailing life of his narrative, by his 
happy arrangement and disposition of incidents, by 
his tried dramatic power, he has thrown an inter- 
est hardly less exciting over this less lofty and 
moving story than over the fall of Mexico. He 
has even prolonged the interest after the fall of the 
empire, and related so well the civil wars among 
the Spaniards, the furious strife of the wild beasts 
for their prey—has represented so justly, and 
judged so equably, the conduct of all the contend- 
ing parties—the strife of Pizarro and Almagro, 
the fate of the whole race of Pizarro, until the 
final settlement by the wise and politic Gasea— 
that we can most conscientiously recommend to 
our readers this present work as indispensable to 
complete that long and expanding line of English 
histories, which is gradually appropriating to itself 
as far as English readers are concerned, the annals 
of most nations and of the most important events 
in the chronicles of mankind. 

In order to justify this praise, and in confidence 
that the reader will not content himself with a few 
broken passages from a book of which the great 
charm is the continuity of the story, we shall 
copy at length his description of the fatal visit 
which the sovereign, after much hesitation, con- 
sented to make to these strangers, whom he had 
received, if with some secret jealousy and mis- 
trust, yet with all outward courtesy and hospitality. 
The city in which Pizarro had quartered himself 
was Caxamalca. 


‘* Tt was not long before sunset when the van of 
the royal procession entered the gates of the city. 
First came some hundreds of the menials, employed 
to clear the path from every obstacle, and singing 
songs of triumph as they came, ‘which, in our 
ears,’ says one of the conquerors, ‘ sounded like the 
songs of hell!’ Then followed other bodies of dif- 
ferent ranks, and dressed in different liveries. Some 
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wore a showy stuff, checkered white and red, like 
the squares of a chess-board ; others were clad in 
pure white, bearing hammers or maces of silver or 
copper; and the guards, together with those in 
immediate attendance on the prince, were distin- 
guished by a rich azure livery, and a profusion of 
gay ornaments, while the large pendants attached 
to the ears indicated the Peruvian noble. 

** Elevated high above his vassals came the inca 
Atahuallpa, berne on a sedan or open litter, on 
which was a sort of throne made of massive gold of 
inestimable value. The palanquin was lined with 
the richly colored plumes of tropical birds, and 
studded with shining plates of gold and silver. 
Round his neck was suspended a collar of emeralds, 
of uncommon size and brilliancy. His short hair 
was decorated with golden ornaments, and the 
imperial borla encircled his temples. ‘The bearing 
of the inca was sedate and dignified ; and from his 
lofty station he looked down on the multitudes 
below with an air of composure, like one accustomed 
to command. 

‘* As the leading files of the procession entered 
the great square, larger, says an old chronicler, than 
any square in Spain, they opened to the right and 
left for the royal retinue to pass. Everything was 
conducted with admirable order. The monarch 
was permitted to traverse the plaza in silence, and 
not a Spaniard was to be seen. When some five or 
six thousand of his people had entered the place, 
Atahuallpa halted, and, turning round with an 
inquiring look, demanded, ‘Where are the 
strangers?’ 

** At this moment Fray Vicente de Valverde, a 
Dominican friar, Pizarro’s chaplain, and afterwards 
Bishop of Cuzco, came forward with his breviary, 
or, as other accounts say, a Bible, in one hand, and 
a crucifix in the other, and, approaching the inea, 
told him, that he came by order of his commander 
to expound to him the doctrines of the true faith, 
for which purpose the Spaniards had come from a 
great distance to his country. The friar then ex- 
plained, as nearly as he could, the mysterious doe- 
trine of the trinity, and, ascending bigh in his 
account, began with the creation of man, thence 

d to his fall, to his subsequent redemption by 
esus Christ, to the crucifixion, and the ascension, 
when the Saviour left the apostle Peter as his vice- 
gerent upon earth. This power had been trans- 
mitted to the successors of the apostle, good and 
wise men, who, under the title of popes, held 
authority over all powers and potentates on earth. 
One of the last of these popes had commissioned the 
Spanish emperor, the most mighty monarch in the 
world, to conquer and convert the natives in this 
western hemisphere; and his general, Francisco 
Pizarro, had now come to execute this important 
mission. The friar concluded with beseeching the 
Peruvian monarch to receive him kindly ; to abjure 
the errors of his own faith, and embrace that of the 
Christians now proffered to him, the only one by 
which he could hope for salvation ; and, further- 
more, to acknowledge himself a tributary of the 
emperor Charles the fifth, who, in that event, would 
aid and protect him as his Joya] vassal. 

‘* Whether Atahuallpa possessed himself of every 
link in the curious chain of argument by whieh the 
monk connected Pizarro with St. Peter, may be 
doubted. It is certain, however, that he must have 
had very incorrect notions of the trinity, if, as Gar- 
cilasso states, the interpreter Felipillo explained it 
by saying, that ‘the Christians believed in three 

ods and one God, and that made four.’ But 
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there is no doubt he perfectly comprehended that 
the drift of the discourse was to persuade him to 
resign his sceptre and acknowledge the supremacy 
of another. 

‘* The eyes of the Indian monarch flashed fire, 
and his dark brow grew darker, as he replied, ‘I 
will be no man’s tributary! I am greater than any 
prince upon earth. Your emperor may be a great 


, prince; I do not doubt it, when I see that he has 


sent his subjects so far across the waters; and | 
am willing to hold him asa brother. As for tlie 
pope of whom you speak, he must be crazy to talk 
of giving away countries which do not belong to 
him. For my faith,’ he continued, ‘1 will not 
change it. Your own God, as you say, was put to 
death by the very men whom he created. But 
mine,’ he concluded, pointing to his deity—then, 
alas! sinking in glory behind the mountains— my 
God still lives in the heavens, and looks down on 
his children.’ 

‘** He then demanded of Valverde by what author- 
ity he had said these things. The friar pointed to 
the book which he held as his authority. Atahu- 
allpa, taking it, turned over the pages a moment, 
then, as the insult he had received probably flashed 
across his mind, he threw it down with vehemence, 
and exclaimed, ‘ ‘Tell your comrades that they shall 
give me an account of their doings in my land. I 
will not go from here till they have made me full 
satisfaction for all the wrongs they have commit- 
ved.’ 

“‘ The friar, greatly scandalized by the indignity 
offered to the sacred volume, stayed only to pick it 
up, and, hastening to Pizarro, informed him of what 
had been done, exclaiming at the same time, ‘ Do 
you not see, that, while we stand here wasting our 
breath in talking with this dog, full of pride as he 
is, the fields are filling with Indians? Set on at 
once; I absolve you.’ Pizarro saw that the hour 
had come. He waved a white scarf in the air, the 
appointed signal. The fatal gun was fired from the 
fortress. Then springing into the square, the 
Spanish captain and his followers shouted the old 
war-ery of ‘St. Jago and at them!’ It was an- 
swered by the battle-cry of every Spaniard in the 
city, as, rushing from the avenues of the great halls 
in which they were concealed, they poured into the 
plaza, horse and foot, each in his own dark column, 
and threw themselves into the midst of the Indian 
crowd. The latter, taken by surprise, stunned by 
the report of artillery and muskets, the echoes of 
which reverberated hike thunder from the surround- 
ing buildings, and blinded by the smoke which 
rolled in sulphureous volumes along the square, 
were seized with a panic. They knew not whither 
to fly for refuge from the coming ruin. Nobles and 
commoners—all were onal down under the 
fierce charge of the cavalry, who dealt their blows 
right and left, without sparing ; while their swords, 
flashing through the thick gloom, carried dismay 
into the hearts of the wretched natives, who now, 
for the first time, saw the horse and his rider in all 
their terrors. They made no resistance—as, indeed, 
they had no weapons with which to make it. 
Every avenue to escape was closed, for the entrance 
to the square was choked up with the dead bodies 
of men who had perished in vain efforts to fly ; and 
such was the agony of the survivors under the ter- 
rible pressure of their assailants, that a large body 
of Indians, by their convulsive struggles, burst 
through the wall of stone and dried clay which 
formed part of the boundary of the plaza! It fell, 
leaving an opening of more than a hundred paces, 
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through which multitudes now found their way 
into the country, still hotly pursued by the cavalry, 
who, leaping the fallen rubbish, hung on the rear 
of the fugitives, striking them down in all diree- 
tions. 

‘* Meanwhile the fight, or rather massacre, con- 
tinued hot around the inca, whose person was the 
great object of the assault. His faithful nobles, 
rallying about him, threw themselves in the way 
of the assailants, and strove, by tearing them from 
their saddles, or, at least, by offering their own 
bosoms as a mark for their vengeance, to shield their 
beloved master. It is said by some authorities, 
that they carried weapons concealed under their 
clothes. If so, it availed them lite, as itis not 
pretended that they used them. But the most 
timid animal will defend itself when at bay. That 
they did not so in the present instance is proof 
that they had no weapons to use. Yet they still 
continued to force back the cavaliers, clinging to 
their horses with dying grasp, and, as one was cut 
down, another taking the place of his fallen com- 
rade with a loyalty truly affecting. 

** The Indian monarch, stunned and bewildered, 
saw his faithful subjects falling round him without 
hardly comprehending his situation. The litter on 
which he rode heaved to and fro, as the mighty 
press swayed backwards and forwards; and he 
gazed on the overwhelming ruin, like some forlorn 
mariner, who, tossed about in his bark by the furi- 
ous elements, sees the lightning’s flash and hears 
the thunder bursting around him, with the con- 
sciousness that he can do nothing to avert his fate. 
At length, weary with the work of destruction, the 
Spaniards, as the shades of evening grew deeper, 
felt afraid that the royal prize might, after all, elude 
them ; and some of the cavaliers made a desperate 
attempt to end the affray at once by taking Atahu- 
allpa’s life. But Pizarro, who was nearest his 
person, called out with stentorian voice, ‘ Let no 
one, who values his life, strike at the inca;’ and, 
stretching out his arm to shield him, received a 
wound on the hand from one of his own men—the 
only wound received by a Spaniard in the action. 

‘* The struggle now became fiercer than ever 
round the royal litter. It reeled more and more, 
and at length several of the nobles who supported 
it having been slain, it was overturned, and the 
Indian prince would have come with violence to the 
ground, had not his fall been broken by the efforts 
of Pizarro and some other of the cavaliers, who 
caught him in their arms. The imperial bor/a was 
instantly snatched from his temples by a soldier 
named te, and the unhappy monarch, strongly 
secured, was removed to a neighboring building, 
where he was carefully guarded. 

** All attempt at resistance now ceased. The 
fate of the inca soon spread over town and coun- 
try. The charm which might have held the Peru- 
vians together was dissolved. Every man thought 
only of his own safety. Even the soldiery encamped 
on the adjacent fields took the alarm, and, learn- 
ing the fatal tidings, were seen flying in, every 
direction before their pursuers, who in the heat 
of triumph showed no touch of merey. At length 
night, more pitiful than man, threw her friendly 
mantle over the fugitives, and the scattered troo 
of Pizarro rallied once more at the sound of 
trumpet in the bloody square of Caxamalca.”’— 
Vol. i., pp. 376—385. 


The price offered by the Peruvian king for his 





ransom was an error as fatal as his trust in the 
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honor and truth of the Spaniard, As if avarice 
knew satiety '—as if any draught, however copi- 
ous, could slake the thirst for gold! To the In- 
dian, no doubt, who prized gold and silver but as 
splendid ornaments, as gorgeous and dazzling ap- 
pendages of his royal state—of whom it could not 
be said, “‘ effodiuntur opes irritamenta malorum’’ 
—the deep passion of the European for that 
which was to him power, luxury, even religion, 
by which he might pamper his body with every 
indulgence, and purchase the redemption of his 
soul, was, no doubt, utterly inconceivable. The 
inea thought that he was making a wise sacrifice 
of some of his pomp; and that the strangers, so 
gratified in this unaccountable desire for that which 
his mines might restore in no long time, would | 
depart and leave the realm in peace ; at all events, 
that they would respect a solemn covenant ; that 
he should regain that freedom which he had 
so rashly imperilled, be able to place himself at the 
head of his subjects, and so prevent the dangerous | 
designs (the only designs of which he had a dis-| 
lunct comprehension) of his native rival, the next 
legitimate heir in succession after Huasear. Mr. 
Prescott thus relates the dazzling proposition 
which he made to Pizarro :— 





**In the hope, therefore, to effect his purpose by | 
appealing to the avarice of his keepers, he one day 
told Pizarro, that if he would set him free, he would | 
engage to cover the floor of the apartment on which | 
they stood with gold. ‘Those present listened with | 
an incredulous smile ; and as the inca received no | 
answer, he said, with some emphasis, that ‘ he. 
would not merely cover the floor, but would fill the | 
room with gold as high as he could reach ;’ and, | 
standing on tiptoe, he stretched out his hand against 
the wall. All stared with amazement; while they | 
regarded it as the insane boast of a man too eager 
to procure his liberty to weigh the meaning of his_ 
words. Yet Pizarro was sorely perplexed. As 
he had advanced into the country, much that he | 
had seen, and all that he had heard, had confirmed | 
the dazzling reports first received of the riches of 
Peru. Atahuallpa himself had given him the most 
glowing picture of the wealth of the capital, where 
the roofs of the temples were plated with gold, 
while the walls were hung with tapestry, and the 
floors inlaid with tiles of the same precious metal. 
There must be some foundation for all this. At all 
events, it was safe to accede to the inca’s proposi- 
tion ; since, by so doing, he could collect at once 
all the gold at his disposal, and thus prevent it 
being purloined or secreted by the natives. He 
therefore acquiesced in Atahuallpa’s offer; and, 
drawing a red line along the wall at the height 
which the inca had indicated, he caused the terms 
of the proposal to be duly recorded by the notary. 
The apartment was about seventeen feet broad, by 
twenty-two feet long, and the line round the walls 
was nine feet from the floor. This space was to 
be filled with gold; but it was understood that the 
gold was not to be melted down into ingots, but to 
retain the original form of the articles into which 
it was manufactured, that the inca might have the 
benefit of the space which they occupied. He fur- 
ther agreed to fill an adjoining room, of smaller 
dimensions, twice full with silver, in like manner ; 
and he demanded two months to accomplish all 
this.”’—Vol. i., pp. 393—395. 
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The inca kept his word to an extent which 
even Spanish rapacity could hardly anticipate. It 
does not appear whether the test of piling the 
treasure brought in, so as to ascertain whether it 
filled the stipulated space in the chamber, actually 
took place. Much of it, Mr. Prescott says, was 
sent in thin plates, which had been stripped from 
the walls of the temples, and therefore did not 
occupy much room, and this turned to the dis- 
advantage of the inca. But Mr. Prescott caleu- 
lates the total amount of the gold, when melted 
into bars of an uniform standard, (the recasting 
consumed a full month,) as equivalent, allowing 
for the greater value of money in the sixteenth 
century, to three millions and a half sterling ; the 
quantity of silver was estimated at 51,000,610 
marks. 

A curious tradition of the country is related in 
a recent volume of Travels in Peru. It is there 
said, that the bullion, when piled on the floor of 
the cell, did not reach above half way to the given 
mark : 


** The inca then despatched messengers to Cuzco 
to obtain from the royal treasury the gold required 
to make vp the deficiency ; and, accordingly, eleven 
thousand llamas were despatched from Cuzco to 
Caxamarea, each laden with one hundred pounds 
of gold. But ere the treasure reached its destina- 
tion, Atahuallpa was hanged, by the advice of Don 
Diego de Almangra and the Dominican monk, 
Vicente de Valverde. The terror-stirring news 
flew like wild-fire through the land, and speedily 
reached the convoy of Indians, who were driving 
their richly-laden llamas over the level heights into 
Central Peru. On the spot where the intelligence 
of Atahuallpa’s death was communicated to them, 
the dismayed Indians concealed the treasure and 
then dispersed. 

** Whether the number of the llamas was really 
so considerable as it is stated to have been, may 
fairly be doubted ; but that a vast quantity of gold 
was on its way to Caxamarca, and was concealed, 
is a well entheationted fact. That the Indians 
should never have made any attempt to recover this 
treasure is quite consistent with their character. It 
is not improbable that even now some particular in- 
dividuals among them may know the place of con- 
cealment ; but a certain feeling of awe, transmitted 
through several centuries from father to son, has, 
in their minds, associated the hidden treasure with 
the blood of their last king, and this feeling doubt- 
less eae them to keep the secret inviolate. 

‘* From traditionary accounts, which bear the 
appearance of probability, it would appear that 
the gold was buried somewhere in the Altos of 
Mito, near the valley of Jauja. Searches have fre- 
quently been made in that vieinity, but no clue to 
the hiding-place has yet been discovered.’’— 
Tschudi, pp. 325, 326. 


Dr. Tschudi, or his translator, has transmuted 
the famous name of Almagro into Almangra ; 
and he has at once vulgarized and impaired the 
awful atrocity of Atahuallpa’s execution by the 
familiar phrase with which he despatches the 
monarch. Atahuallpa, when the utmost amount 
of treasure had been wrung from his prodigal 
fears, and more prodigal faith in the honor of the 
Spaniards, had become a burthen, an embarrase- 
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ment, a danger to the conquerors. Never was a 
case in which necessity, the tyrant’s plea, was 
more unblushingly alleged to justify a monstrous 
crime. It was a singular illustration of the abso- 
lute unity and completeness of the Peruvian polity, 
that the possession of the inca’s person had alto- 
gether paralyzed, and held, as it were, in unmov- 
able consternation, his whole realm. Without a 
sign from the king no one dared to rise even for 
the rescue of the king; the armies had no gen- 
eral, the people had no head; no orders being 
issued, Peruvian loyalty dared not display itself 
without orders. But for the Spaniards it was 


eventful vicissitudes, forms the subject of Mr. 
Prescott’s second volume. But we are not dis- 
posed to anticipate further our reader’s instruction 
and entertainment. When he has closed the first 
volume, he will not need our recommendation to 
hold on his course through the second. 

Before we closed Mr. Prescott’s history, we 
received the volume of travels in Peru by the 
distinguished German naturalist, Dr. Tschudi, 
translated, with creditable ease and fluency, by 
‘** Thomasina Ross.’’ It is an agreeable work, in 
which the peculiar pursuits of the naturalist (of 
which the scientific results have been published by 








equally impracticable to release the king or to | Dr. Tschudi, in a larger and more expensive 
retain him longer in bondage. His death was form) are so told as to interest the common 
therefore resolved ; but it was not by the sum-|reader, and are very amusingly mingled up with 
mary process which Dr. Tschudi seems to indi-| personal adventures, and with accounts of the 
cate. There was the solemn mockery of a trial,|country, of the population, of Lima the capital, 
in which the one charge, on which there might |and of some of the mining districts. It is not 
have been some suspicion of guilt, the attempt or | only in itself a lively and entertaining book of 
the design to excite insurrection against the Span- | travels, but furnishes a curious commentary on the 
iards, was aggravated by such articles as the fol- history of Mr. Prescott, as enabling us to contrast 
lowing, on which the Spaniards, with the sanction the melancholy results of Spanish conquest, still 
of their Christian teacher, Father Valverde, did | worse of Spanish misgovernment, and, at present, 
not seruple to arraign a great independent sov- ‘of foolish and contemptible wars between the dif- 
ereiga :—the usurpation of the crown, and the | ferent provinces of the old Peruvian empire, with 
death of his brother Huascar; squandering the ‘the former and barbarous condition of the country. 
publie revenues on his kindred and minions, in-| Lima, under the Spaniards, became the capital, 
stead of humbly accounting for the whole to the | instead of 

Spaniards ; idolatry, and polygamy, which im- | 
plied adultery—and in which the Spaniards them- | 
selves had permitted him to indulge, by not debar- | yy 





** Cuzeo in Peru, the richer seat 
Of Atabalipa.” 


ing him from the enjoyment of his harem. 
The death to which Atahuallpa was condemned | 


e must refer to Mr. Prescott for the description 
of the great city of the incas. That of Pizarro’s 
city we take from his book :— 





was intended, no doubt, to ‘proclaim the real crime | 
(or which he was to be supposed to suffer: he | ‘* The central situation of the 7 recommended 
was to be burnt alive, as an obstinate infidel—as pred ems pote vt Se teen wath th , 
refusing to believe in the religion of Him whose | g y a: » 


commandinents of humility, of self-denial, of gen- rns ge Regs Beedramae'f g, bgt Be pra 
tleness, of holiness, were preached with such won- | delightful, and, though only twelve degrees south 
derful consistency in the lives of Pizarro and his of the line, was so far tempered by the cool breezes 
crew. It was only because, in his wild agony of that generally blow from the Pacific, or from the 
terror at such a death, he gave a desperate assent Opposite quarter down the frozen sides of the Cor- 
to the truth of the gospel, that the more merciful ‘i!leras, that the heat was less than in correspond- 
‘ garrote’’ (the Spanish mode of strangling erimi- | a Besson age rosy ae aon mone Neepe 4 
nals) was substituted for the pile, which we | porous cloud, which, through the summer months, 
already blazing to burn him alive; and the priest hung like a curtain over the valley, sheltering it 
who ministered, and the soldiers who stood from the rays of a tropical sun, and imperceptibly 
around, and Pizarro, who is said to have wept distilling a refreshing moisture, that clothed the 
iron tears at the scene, no doubt were gravely fields in the brightest verdure.’’—ZJd., vol. ii., p. 21. 


persuaded that poor Atahuallpa was thereby re-| Dy, Tschudi’s personal observation must be 


leased (notwithstanding his usurpations, the cruel- 
ties in war, and sensualities in peace, on which he 
had been arraigned, and with which his memory is 
ioaded by some of the Spanish writers) from the 
eternal fires of hell, of which the pyre on which 
he was to suffer was the foretaste and guarantee ; 
that, if not reeeived into heaven, he was admitted 
into a milder and a terminable purgatory: and all 
of them, probably, drew great comfort from this 
act of evangelic charity ! 

The awful Nemesis of Atahuallpa may seem to 
hover, throughout their late history, over the whole 
house of Pizarro. This tragedy, with all its 


“compared with this glowing picture :— 


| The climate of Lima is agreeable, but not very 
‘healthy. During six months, from April to Octo- 
| ber, a heary damp, but not cold mist, overhangs 
the city. The summer is always hot, but not op- 
pressive, Thetransition from one season to another 
‘is gradual, and almost imperceptible. In October 
|and November, the misty canopy begins to rise ; it 
becomes thinner, and yields to the penetrating rays 
of the sun. In April the horizon begins to resume 
the misty veil ; the mornings are cool and overcast, 
but the middle of the day is clear. In a few weeks 
after, the brightness of noon also disappears. The 
great humidity gives rise to many diseases, partic- 
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ularly fevers, and the alternations from heat to damp 
cause dysentery. On an average, the victims to 
this disease are very numerous. It is endemic, and 
becomes, at apparently regular but distant periods, 
epidemic. The intermittent fevers or agues, called 
fercianos, are throughout the whole of Peru very 
dangerous, both during their course and in their 
consequences. It may be regarded as certain that 
two thirds of the people of Lima are suffering at all 
times from fercianos, or from the consequences of 
the disease. It usually attacks foreigners, not im- 
mediately on their arrival in Lima, but some years 
afterwards. In general, the tribute of acclimatation 
is not sosvon paid by emigrants in Lima as in other 
tropical regions.’’— Tschudi, pp. 159, 160. 


We know not how far the more inland situation 
of Cuzco may render it less liable to suffer from 
earthquakes, or how far the wisdom and experi- 
ence of the Peruvians warned them to keep their 
gteat cities at a distance from the more perilous 
sea-shore, but Lima might almost seem built over 
some centre of the earth's internal strife :-— 


** Along the whole coast of Peru,’’ writes Dr. 
Tschudi, ‘* the atmosphere is amost uniformly in a 
state of repose. It is not illuminated by the light- 
ning’s flash or disturbed by the roar of the thunder ; 
no deluges of rain, no fierce hurricanes destroy the 
fruits of the fields, and with them the hopes of the 
husbandman. a LET nf 

** But the mildness of the elements above ground 
is frightfully counterbalanced by their subterranean 
fury. Lima is frequently visited by earthquakes, 
and several times the city has been reduced to a 
mass of ruins. At an average, forty-five shocks 
may be counted on in the year. Mostof them oceur 
in the latter part of October, in November, Decem- 
ber, January, May, and June. Experience gives 
reason to expect the visitation of two desolating 
earthquakes in a century. The period between the 
two is from forty to sixty years. The most cor- 
siderable catastrophes experienced in Lima since 
Europeans have visited the west coast of South 
America, happened in the years 1586, 1630, 1687, 
1713, 1746, 1806. There is reason to fear that in 
the course of a few years this city may be the prey 
of another such visitation.””—Jb., pp. 162, 163. 


Dr. Tschudi describes strikingly the effect of 
the earthquake upon the native and upon the 
stranger :— 


‘* No familiarity with the phenomenon can blunt 
this feeling. ‘The inhabitant of Lima, who from 
chiidhood has frequently witnessed these convulsions 
of nature, is roused from his sleep by the shock, and 
rushes from his apartment with the ery of ‘ Miseri- 
cordia!’ The foreigner from the north of Europe, 
who knows nothing of earthquakes but by descrip- 
tion, waits with impatience to feel the movement 
of the earth, and longs to hear with his own ears 
the subterraneous sounds which he has hitherto con- 
sidered fabulous. With levity he treats the ap- 
prehensions of a coming convulsion, and laughs 
at the fears of the natives; but as soon as his wish 
is gratified, he is terror-stricken, and is involuntarily 
prompted to seek safety in flight.’”’-—Jb., p. 170. 


The population of the country offers the most 
unfavorable point of comparison. Notwithstand- 
ing the fulness and accuracy with which the Peru- 
vian government is said to have kept its registers, 
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we are not aware that there 1s any authentic state- 
ment of the population in the whole dominions of 
the incas ; but all the accounts lead us to suppose 
that the numbers were very great in proportion to 
the habitable part of the territory. Dr. Tschudi 
asserts that “‘ the whole present population of the 
country, extending from the 3d to the 22d degree 
of south latitude, is but 1,400,000°’—at least one 
fourth less than that of London and its suburbs. 

The character of the population is as extraord+ 
nary as its still diminishing paucity—for in Lima 
the inhabitants, which in 1810 amounted to 86,000, 
in 1842 had sunk to 53,000—and parts of the city 
are quite deserted. Of course, the capital is not 
to be taken as a fair example of the amount of 
varieties in the breed of human beings—nor we 
trust of the morality, considering that the number 
of children born out of wedlock considerably sur- 
passes those born in legitimate union. But the 
German doctor’s list of crosses in Lima is a curt 
osity. 


PARENTS. CHILDREN. 
White Father and Negro Mother, Mulatto. 
White Father and Indian Mother, Mestizo. 
Indian Father and Negro Mother, Chino. 
White Father and Mulatta Mother, Cuarteron. 


{ Creole (only dis- 
tinguished from 
the white by a 
pale brownish 
complexion.) 

Chino-Blanco, 


White Father and Mestiza Mother, 


White Father and China Mother, 


White Father and Cuarterona Mother, Quintero. 
White Father and Quintera Mother, White. 
Negro Father and Indian Mother, Zambo. 


Negro Father and Mulatta Mother, 
Negro Father and Mestiza Mother, 
Negro Father and China Mother, 


Negro Father and Zamba Mother, 


Negro Father and Cuarterona or Quin- 
tera Mother, 
Indian Father and Mulatta Mother, 


Zambo-Negro. 
Mulatto-Oscuro. 
Zambo-Chino. 
Zambo- Negro, 
wae black.) 
ulatto, (rather 
dark. 
Chino- 





curo, 
Mestizo-Claro, 
Indian Father and Mestiza Mother, ; (frequently very 
beautiful) 
Indian Father and China Mother, Chino-Cholo. 
Indian Father and Zamba Mother, Zambo-C aro. 


Indian, (with ra- 
Indian Father and China-Chola Mother — short, friz- 
zy hair.) 
Indian Father and Cuarterona or Quin- Mestizo, (rather 
tera Mother, brown.) 
Mulatto Father and Zamba Mother, ; per engl 
Chino, (of rather 
clear complex- 
ion.) 
Mulatto Father and China Mother, } ae ‘0 
Ib., p. 114. 


Mulatto Father and Mestiza Mother, 


Dr. Tschudi’s moral conclusions are as melan- 
choly as his statistics :— 


** To define their characteristies correctly would 
be impossible, for their minds partake of the mix- 
ture of their blood. Asa general rule, it may fairly 
be said that they unite in themselves all the faults, 
without any of the virtues, of their progenitors. As 
men they are greatly inferior to the pure races, and 
as members of society they are the worst class of 
citizens. J wish my observations to be understood 
only in a general sense. I have met with some 
honorable exceptions; though, unfortunately, they 





were mere solitary luminaries, whose transient light 
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has been speedily obscured by the surrounding dark- 
ness.” —Jb., pp. 91, 92. 


Yet nature seems to be almost as bountiful as 
in tho better days of this favored land, and only 
wants the regular tribute of human industry. The 
production of the sugar-cane in Peru Proper seems 
to have been substituted for that of maize, which 
is supplied in exchange by Chili. Dr. Tschudi 
marks the curious circumstance that, “‘ since the 
earthquake of 1687, the crops of maize on the Pe- 
ruvian coast have been inconsiderable.’’ But his 
account of the other products, especially of the 
fruits, tends to make less improbable the record of 
the industrial paradise found, and alas! blighted, 
by Spanish rule. 

The Indians, in the interior, stil] brood over 
their wrongs with deep and indelible animosity. 
Centuries of oppression have thinned their num- 
bers, but not altogether crushed the memory of 
better times. The laws which were issued from 
Europe under the influence of men like Gasca, who 
established the Spanish rule, and by the better 
clergy, were always eluded by the executive in 
Peru. The repartimientos, the compulsory pur- 
chases of European goods by the natives, though 
intended to relieve them from the frauds and ex- 
tortions of the Spanish merchants, proved cruelly 
oppressive, forcing the poor Indians to bestow their 
small means on that of which they had no need, 
or on which they looked with aversion. But far 
worse were the Mitas and the Pongos—the Mitas 
enforced labor in the mines, the Pongos a kind of 
domestic servitude. Nine millions of lives are 
commonly said to have been sacrificed to the cruel, 
wasteful, and unmitigated toils extorted from the 
Indians in the minesof Peru. Dr. Tschudi thinks 
this estimate too high. But if the tradition linger 
in their minds, of the mild and considerate treat- 
ment even of the miners under their native kings, 
ao wonder that the unquenchable animosity should 
rankle in the depths of their hearts. ‘The Peru- 
vian miners inflict one, and that a remarkable re- 
venge upon their oppressors. They possess, or 
encourage in pardonable malice the supposition of 
their possessing, old traditionary knowledge of 
treasures, which they occasionally betray, only to 
tempt avarice and then bury again in more pro- 
found secrecy. 


“* Notwithstanding the enormous amount of wealth 
which the mines of Peru have already yielded, and 
atill continue to yield, only a very small portion of 
the silver veins have been worked. It is a well- 
known fact, that the Indians are aware of the exis- 
tence of many rich mines, the situation of which 
they will never disclose to the whites, nor to the 
detested mestizos. Heretofore mining has been to 
them all toil and little profit, and it has bound them 
in chains from which me will not easily emacipate 
themselves. For centuries past, the knowledge of 
some of the richest silver mines has been with in- 
tiolable secrecy transmitted from father to son. All 
@ndeavors to prevail on them to divulge these 
secrets have hitherto been fruitless.’’—Jb., p. 345. 


Dr. Tschudi here relates two anecdotes—one 
ef a mine betrayed by a Peruvian girl to a youth 
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with whom she was in love. He was discovered 
in the act of breaking into the mine by the old 
Indian father, poisoned, and reached his employers 
too late to conduct them to the spot, which remains 
unknown to the present day. The Indian and all 
his family disappeared. In another case, a gam- 
bling monk (a Franciscan, vowed to poverty !) was 
led by an Indian friend blindfold to a place, where 
“the bandage being removed from his eyes, he 
discovered that he was in a small and somewhat 
shallow shaft, and was surrounded by masses of 
silver ;’’—he was allowed to take as much as he 
could carry ; but, bethinking himself no doubt of 
our old friend in the nursery tale, as he went along 
he dropped the beads of his rosary (a pious use !) 
to guide him back to the dear masses. Bat even 
a Franciscan is no match in craft for an Indian. 
In a couple of hours his Indian friend knocked at 
his door with a handful of beads: ‘ Father, you 
have dropped your rosary on the way, and I have 
picked it up.” 

The Peruvians are a gloomy people ; this is 
manifested in their songs, their dances, their dress, 
and their whole domestic economy ; it is the gloom 
of three centuries of oppression—and there is dan- 
ger, if we are to believe Dr. Tschudi, in their 
gloom. During the whole of the Spanish rule in- 
surrections were frequent. At the close of the 
last century, 1780-1, a rebellion broke out, which 
was formidable for a time—its leader Tupae 
Amaru, who seems to have been generally reo- 
ognized as a lineal descendant of the last inca. It 
was overcome by treachery, and suppressed with 
remorseless barbarity. 

The Indians joined in the colonial revolt against 
Spain, but the result of that movement produced 
no independence to them—they have now drawn 
off within themselves and await their time. 


** Since the war of independence the Indians 
have made immense progress. During the civil 
war, which was kept up uninterruptedly for the 
space of twenty years, they were taught military 
manceuvres and the use of fire-arms. After every 
lost battle the retreating Indians carried with them 
in their flight their muskets, which they still keep 
carefully concealed. They are also acquainted with 
the manufacture of gunpowder, of which in all their 
festivals they use great quantities for squibs and 
rockets. The materials for the preparation of gun- 
powder are found in abundance in the valleys of 
the Sierra.’’—Jb., p. 478. 


Even the change of faith has in no way blended 


them with the foreign population which possesses 
the land of their fathers. 


‘“‘ The Christian religion has been spread among 
the Indians by force ; and for centuries past they 
have re ried, the priests only in the light of ty- 
rants, who make religion a cloak for the most scan- 
dalous pecuniary extortions, and whose conduct js 
in direct opposition to the doctrines they profess. 
If they render to them unconditional obedience, 
accompanied by a sort of timid reverence, it is to 
be attributed less to the operation of the Christian 
principle than to a lingering attachment to the 
theocratic government of the incas, which has im- 
pressed the Peruvians with a sacred awe of reli- 
gion.’’—Jb., p. 482. 
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But the traveller still contemplates the monu- 
ments of the departed magnificence and the wisdom 
of the incas’ rule, and so far bears witness to the 
romance of their grandeur and the happiness of 
the people. The great military road from Cuzco 
to Quito may be traced by many remains through- 
out its vast length, crossing as it did the awful 
heights of the Cordillera, spanning with its pensile 
bridges the most terrific ravines, and throwing off 
to all the more important points its lateral branches, 
so as to afford the most complete means of com- 
munication, in the days when the llama was the 
only beast of burthen to the inhabitants of the 
whole empire. It was from twenty-five to thirty 
feet broad, paved with large flat stones. At every 
interval of about twelve paces there was a row of 
smaller stones laid horizontally and a little elevated, 
so that the road ascended, as it were, by a suc- 
ceSsion of terraces. It was edged on each side 
by a low parapet. Many of the stations for the 
messengers, who kept up a sort of human electric 
telegraph on this great road, are still entire. Each 
of these was on a hillock, and a signal being 
hoisted to the next station, the messenger was met 
half-way by one from that station, and so the in- 
telligence travelled on with great rapidity. And 
not messages alone, but luxuries: ‘‘ The royal 
table in Cuzeo was served with fresh fish, caught 


in the sea near the Temple of the Sun in Xurin, a} *° 


distance of more than 200 leagues from Cuzco.” 
Besides these messenger-stations, vestiges of many 
of the broad round towers which were used for 
magazines of grain, are seen in the Altos of 
Southern and Central Peru. The aqueducts, by 
which the most barren sand-wastes and arid hills 
were converted into fruitful plantations, are to be 
traced throughout the whole of Peru. Where the 
water-courses have been destroyed, the limits of 
the Tapu lands (square fields of uniform size, 
surrounded by low stone walls) are discernible. 
These were the allotments to the people, which, 
according to their singular polity, were annually 
granted and resumed by the state. It is no won- 
der, indeed, that here and there these conduits have 
perished, if, as Dr. Tschudi was told, some of the 
water-pipes were of gold. But above all, there 
are vast remains of palaces, fortresses, and tem- 
ples. ‘‘ The walls of these edifices,”’ writes Dr. 
Tschudi, ‘‘ were built of square stones, so finely 
cut, and joined so closely together, that between 
any two there is not sufficient space to insert the 
edge of the thinnest paper.’’ In the royal palace 
at Cuzco, and in the Temple of the Sun, there was 
a cement of melted gold and silver. In ordinary 
cases, however, the stones so poised and fitted were 
supported by their own weight. Dr. Tschudi sup- 
poses that these stones, some of which are from 
twelve to sixteen feet long, from eight to ten high, 
and of the same breadth, were worked by the fric- 
tion of a harder stone, and afterwards polished by 
pyritous plants. They are of various shapes, some 
square, others polygonal, and even spherical. But 
how they were extracted from the quarry, or ele- 
vated to their present heights, passes his compre- 





hension. The Peruvians seem to have been 
ignorant of the lever and of the pulley, and of all 
machinery of the kind: nothing therefore remains 
but the labor of thousands of men. If then Nie- 
buhr’s theory, that all such colossal works neces- 
sarily imply not merely a monarchical or aristocratic 
government, but an oppressive and tyrannical abuse 
of despotic power—(and the fortresses seem to 
have been more gigantic constructions than the 
temples)—we must make great reservations from 
the mild and beneficent and parental sway of the 
incas. Yet even then we can hardly close these 
two works without a painful and somewhat com- 
punctious feeling: in the noble words of Mr. 
Wordsworth— 

‘* Men are we, and must grieve when even the shade 

Of that which once was great is passed away.” 
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We cannot help thinking that several persons 
have availed themselves of the scarcity of money as 
a welcome pretext for sending in their bills, and 
asking for ‘‘ something on account.’’ Christmas 
has this year been anticipated two full months. 
October, which used generally to be a quiet month, 
has been disturbed by all the dunning characteris- 
tics of January, and the excuse of every one who 


-has invaded our “‘ rest’’ with an application ‘* for a 


trifle,’’ has uniformly been that “‘ money never was 


Bills, which used rarely to present themselves 
before new year’s day, come every hour rushing in 
upon us, and they are all backed with the same 
apology, ‘* Money never was so scarce.”’ 

Our Johnny came up yesterday and actually asked 
for his quarter’s wages, which are not due till m- 
ber. ‘* Money,” he said, ‘‘ never was so scarce.” 

Our eldest son, to whom we make a handsome 
allowance every half-year, made the same appeal, 
though it was only in August that we paid him a 
stupendous sum in bank-notes. But what could 
we dot The dear boy put his arm round our neck, 
and playing with the one or two hairs we have left 
on our bald head, said, in his manliest tone, “ I can 
assure you, governor, ‘ money never was so scarce.’ ”” 

Our dear wife, too, who has no reason to complain 
of the sum she draws from us every week, is sure 
to stop our mouth directly, if we cry out against 
the growing increase of the house-keeping expenses, 
with the popular chorus of ‘* Money never was so 
searce,’’ accompanied with the benign recommenda- 
tion ** not to be a screw.”’ 

The same song is sung by persons who are in- 
debted to us. e cannot get a penny of the innu- 
merable debts of honor which are down upon our 
books. Young Snarrie, who owes us a consider- 
able sum on this year’s Derby, cannot pay us, for 
he says, “‘ Money never was so scarce!’’ All our 
I. O. U.’s are worthless ; they might as well be 
Spanish bonds, for what we shall able to get 
upon them. Our publisher holds a manuscript of 
ours, (Five Minutes in the Life of a Railway Stag.) 
We thought there would be no harm in asking for 
£500 on account, as we had not touched a single 
sixpence, and the whole of the copy is in type; but 
the answer, confound it !—was, ‘* Mr. ——’s com- 
pliments—but money never was so scarce,”’ &c. &c. 

We should not wonder that the reason why the 
eclipse was not visible in London was because 
money was so scarce. ‘It wasn’t going to show 
itself for nothing !”’ 
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From Howitt’s Journal. 
JOHN BANVARD’S GREAT PICTURE.—LIFE ON 
THE MISSISSIPPI. 

In the year 1840, a young man, hardly of age, 
took a small boat, and, furnished with drawing | 
materials, descended the river Mississippi, resolved 
to gain for his conntry a great name in the king- | 
dom of art. It had been said that America had 
no artists commensurate with the grandeur and 
extent of her scenery, and John Banvard, now in 
his little boat, set sail down the Mississippi, to 
prove how unfounded was this assertion. 

We will now say something of his former life, 
which, with its hardships, disappointments, and 
privations, had fitted him for the accomplishment 
of his great undertaking. He was born in New 
York, and well-educated by his father, who was 
the pastor of Harvard Church, Boston. Being of 
delicate health in childhood, he was unable to enjoy 
the active out-of-doors sports of other boys, and 
accordingly amused himself by drawing, for which 
he very early showed a decided talent. Besides 
drawing, he devoted himself also to natural phi- 
losophy, and made some clever instruments for his 
own use, one of which was a camera obscura. His 
room was a perfect laboratory, or museum. He 
constructed a little diorama of the sea, on which 
he exhibited moving ships, and even a naval 
engagement. ‘The money which was given him, 
he spent, not in toys and sweetmeats, but in the 
purchase of types for a little printing-press of his | 
own construction, at which he printed hand-bills | 
for his juvenile exhibitions. 

The child was truly father of the man, in this, 
as in so many other cases. But he had much to 
pass through yet, before the promise of the boy| 
could be developed in the accomplishments of the 





man. Banvard’s father, like many another honest 
and unworldly man, entered into a partnership in| 
trade, and soon after found himself pennyless ; | 
this unfortunate connection swept. away all the | 
frugal earnings of his life ; his family were turned | 
adrift upon the world, and with this heart-breaking | 
knowledge he died. John was then fifteen, and, | 
taking leave of his family, he set off into Kentucky, | 
to seek his fortune; he tried first of all with an! 
apothecary, but being detected drawing portraits 
on the wall with chalk instead of making up pre- 
scriptions, the apothecary dismissed him. 

He then took to painting in earnest, but, unluck- 
ily, there was not sufficient taste for the fine arts 
in the West to maintain him; so meeting with | 
some young men of his acquaintance, they took a 
boat, and set off down the river in search of adven- 
tures, and of these they had no lack—among 
others, narrowly escaping wreck during a storm. 
We next find him at the village of New Harmony, 
on the Wabash river, where, in company with 
three or four other youths, he built and fitted up a 
flat-boat, with some dioramic paintings of his own 
preparation, and then started down the Wabash, 
with the intention of coasting that river into the 
Ohio, and so down the Mississippi to New Orleans, 
exhibiting by the way their works of art to the 
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scanty population of the wilderness. Although 
their boat was of their own manufacture, they 
were too poor to complete it entirely before they 
set out on their extraordinary expedition, but 
hoped to finish it out of their proceeds as they went 
along. They took with them such a supply of 
provisions as their means would afford, and this 
of course was small enough. The river was low, 
and none of them having descended the Wabash 
before, they were consequently ignorant of its 
navigation ; they, therefore, were beset with all 
the perils of American river travelling, and at last 
found themselves fast on a sand-bar, and, at the 
same time, reduced to their last peck of potatoes. 
For two days they labored to get their boat off the 
bar, but in vain, and to add to their dilemma, 
over-exertion, together with being too long in the 
water, without food, threw poor Banvard into a 
violent fit of ague. 

“‘The bar upon which they were,’ says the 
narrative before us, ‘‘ was called the Bone-bar, 
because the bank of the river, immediately oppo- 
site, was full of organic remains. Some of the 
large bones were then protruding out of the side 
of the bank, in full view, and, as Banvard lay on 
the soft sand of the bar, which he found a more 
comfortable couch than the hard planks of the 
boat, his head burning with fever, and his limbs 
aching with pain, he looked at these gloomy relics 
of an antediluvian race, and felt as though his 
bones would soon be laid with them. At sunset, 
however, by good luck, the rest of the company 
got the boat over the bar, took Banvard aboard, 
and landed in the woods almost exhausted. Food 
was as scarce here as on the bar, and the weary 
party went supperless tobed. Next morning they 
started early, less anxious to exhibit their dio- 
ramie wonders, than to obtain something to eat, 
But they were on Wabash island, which is unin- 
habited, and where they only found some paw- 
paws, which, although his companions ate vora- 
ciously, Banvard, who was consumed with violent 
fever, could not touch.” 

Next day they sent their hand-bills to the vil- 
lage of Shawneetown, about seven miles inland, 
inviting the inhabitants to come down and see the 
wonderful exhibition that evening at the wharf; 
and, to their great joy, on coming within sight of 
the appointed place, they saw a large company 
assembled. Full of the hope of a good supper at 
last, they unfortunately made more haste than 
good speed, and ran their boat on a ledge of rocks 
at a short distance from the shore. The efforts of 
those on land, as well as of the luckless company 
on board, were ineffectual to free the boat, and the 
good people of Shawneetown went back to their 
homes without seeing the show, and, not much to 
the credit of their hospitality, the poor showmen 
again went to bed without a supper. Fortunately, 
a steamer passed them in the night, and the swell 
which it occasioned in the river lifting them off the 
rocks, they found themselves next morning eight 
miles below Shawneetown, and aground on the 
Cincinnati bar. Here, luckily, provisions were 
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plentiful, and according to the American law of 
barter, the dioramic-exhibition was opened, and a 
bushel of potatoes, a fowl, or a dozen of eggs, suf- 
ficed for the admission fee. They now ate and 
drank, and made merry, and poor Banvard found, 
as we so often do, that adversity has its blessings ; 
his long fast had starved the fever out of him, and 
in a few days he was quite well. 

When the good people of Cincinnati were satis- 
fied with seeing, and the exhibitors had laid in 
good store of provision, they again continued their 
voyage, stopping at the towns and villages along 
the shore, and amusing and astonishing the people 
by their show, and everywhere the people paid in 
kind for their amusement. It was no unusual 
thing for a family to come to see “‘ the Show- 
boat,’”’ the father with a bushel of potatoes, the 
mother with a fowl, and the children with a 
pumpkin apiece as the price of their admission. 
This was a time of plenty and prosperity, but 
unlooked-for misadventures even there befell them. 
One night a mischievous fellow, while they were 
exhibiting, and the little boat was full of visitors, 
set it loose from the shore, and it thus drifted 
down the stream with its unconscious load, who 
were at length landed, to their inconceivable 
astonishment, several miles off, in a thick cane- 
brake. 

Their next adventure was at Plumb-poirt, where 
the boat was attacked by a party of the Murell 
robbers, a large organized banditti, who infested 
the country for miles around, and here Banvard 
nearly lost his life. Several pistol-shots were fired 
at him, but being in the dark, none of them took 
effect, although several lodged in the deck of the 
boat within a few inches of him. After a desper- 
ate resistance, during which one of the robbers 
was shot, the boat was rescued, but one of the 
company received a severe wound with a bowie- 
knife. 

Banvard continued with the boat till it arrived 
at the Grand Gulf, and then, finding no profit ac- 
cruing to him from the expedition, he sold his 
interest in the company, and devoted himself to 


painting. He successively tried his fortune in 
New Orleans, Natchez, Cincinnati, and Louisville, 
and, having made some money, removed to St. 


Louis, where he lost every penny he had, but by 
what mins we know not. This was a great 
blow, and affected his spirits so much, that once, 
at Cincinarti, he took a small boat, and started 
down the Ohio, without a farthing, living for sev- 
eral days upon the auts he collected in the woods. 
After a series of many other strange adventures, 
he maniged to gain three thousand dollars, and 
with this capital, he commenced his grand project 
of painting the panorama of the Mississippi. 

And now, in the spring of 1840, when hardly 
more than twenty years of age, he set out with 
this capital, which he had gained by so much pa- 
tient endurance, in a little boat, as we have said, 
with the implements of his art around him, re- 
solved to transfer to canvass the glorious river- 
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same time, to redeem his country from what he 
thought a severe charge against her. The idea 
of gain, we are assured, never at that time entered 
his mind; he was actuated alone by a patriotie 
and honorable ambition of producing for America 
the largest painting in the world; one which 
would represent on canvass the whole extent of 
the scenery of the Mississippi—a gigantic idea, 
which seems truly kindred to the illimitable for- 
ests, and vast rivers of his native land. The first 
step towards this great undertaking, was to make 
the necessary drawing. ‘‘ For this purpose,”’ we 
are told, “‘ he had to travel thousands of miles 
alone in an open skiff, crossing and recrossing the 
rapid stream, in many places above two miles in 
breadth, to select proper points of sight from which 
to take his sketch; his hands became hardened 
with constantly plying the oar, and his skin as 
tawny as an Indian’s, from exposure to the rays 
of the sun and the vicissitudes of the weather. 
He would be weeks together, without speaking to 
a human being, having no other company than his 
rifle, which furnished him with his meat from the 
game of the woods or the fowls of the river. 
When the sun began to sink behind the lofty 
bluffs, and evening to approach, he would select 
some secluded sandy cove, overshadowed by the 
lofty cotton wood, draw out his skiff from the wa- 
ter, and repair to the woods to hunt his supper. 
Having killed his game, he would return, dress, 
cook, and from some fallen log would eat it with 
his biscuit, with no other beverage than the whole- 
some water of the noble river that glided by him. 
Having finished his lonely meal, he would roll 
himself in his blanket, creep under his frail skiff, 
which he turned over to shield him from the night- 
dews, and with his portfolio of drawings for his 
pillow, and the sand of the bar for his bed, would 
sleep soundly till the morning; when he would 
arise from his lowly couch, eat his breakfast before 
the rays of the rising sun had dispersed the humid 
mist from the ‘surface of the river—then would he 
start fresh to his task again. In this way he spent 
above four hundred days, making the preparatory 
drawings. Several nights during the time, he 
was compelled to creep from under his skiff where 
he slept, and sit all night on a log, and breast the 
pelting storm, through fear that the banks of the 
river would cave upon him, and to escape the 
falling trees. During this time, he pulled his lit 
tle skiff more than two thousand miles. In the 
latter part of the summer he reached New Orleans. 
The yellow fever was raging in the city, but, um 
mindful of that, he made his drawing of the place. 
The sun the while was so intensely hot, that his 
skin became so burnt, that it peeled off from the 
back of his hands and from his face. His eyes 
became inflamed by such constant and extraordi- 
nary efforts, from which unhappy effects he has 
not recovered to this day. His drawings com- 
pleted, he erected a building at Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, to transfer them to the canvass. His object 
in painting his picture in the West was to exhibit 





scenery with which he was so familiar, and, at the 
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were best calculated to judge of its fidelity—the 
practical river-men ; and he has procured the 
names of nearly all the principal captains and pi- 
lots navigating the Mississippi, freely testifying to 
the correctness of the scenery.” 

The following letter from an American gentle- 
man, the bearer of government despatches to Ore- 
gon and California, addressed to his friend, General 
Morris, at New York, introduces the reader to the 
artist in his study, and will be read with interest. 


Sr. Louis, April 13, 1846. 

My Dear Generat—Here I am, in this beauti- 
ful city of St. Louis, and thus far ‘* on my winding 
way” to Oregon and California. In coming down 
the Ohio, our boat being of the larger class, and the 
river at a ‘‘ low stage’’ we were detained several 
hours at Louisville, and I took advantage of the 
detention to pay a visit to an old school-mate of 
mine, one of the master spirits of the age. 1 mean 
Banvard, the artist, who is engaged in the hercu- 
lean task of painting a panorama of the Mississippi 
river, upon more than three miles of canvass '— 
truthfully depicting a range of scenery of upwards 
of two thousand miles in extent. In company with 
a travelling acquaintance, an English gentleman, I 
called at the artist’s studio, an immense wooden 
building, constructed expressly for the purpose, at 
the extreme outskirts of the city. After knocking 
several times, I at length succeeded in making 
myself heard, when the artist himself, in his work- 
ing cap and blouse, pallet and pencil in hand, came 
to the door to admit us. He ded not at first recog- 
nize me, but when I mentioned my name, he 
dropped both pallet and pencil, and clasped me in 
his arms, so delighted was he to see me, after a 
separation of sixteen years. 

y fellow-traveller was quite astonished at this 
sadden manifestation, for I had not informed him of 
our previous intimacy, but had merely invited him 
to accompany me to see in progress this wonder of 
the world, that is to be, this leviathan panorama. 
Banvard immediately conducted us into the interior 
of the building. He said he had selected the 
site for his building, far removed from the noise and 
bustle of the town, that he might apply himself 
more closely and uninterruptedly to his labor, and 
be free from the intrusion of visitors. Within the 
studio, all seemed chaos and confusion, but the life- 
like and natural appearance of a portion of his 
great picture was displayed on one of the walls in 
a yet unfinished state. Here and there were scat- 
tered about the floor piles of his original sketches, 
bales of canvass, and heaps of boxes. Paint-boxes, 


brushes, jars and kegs, were strowed about without | 


order or arrangement, while along one of the walls 
several large cases were piled, containing rolls of 
finished sections of the painting. On the opposite 
wall was spread a canvass, extending its whole 
length, upon which the artist was then at work. 
A portion of this canvass was wound upon an 
upright roller, or drum, standing at one end of the 
tm g, and as the artist completes his painting, 
he thus disposes of it. Not having the time to 
spare, I could not stay to have all the immense 
cylinders unrolled for our inspection, for we were 
sufficiently occupied in examining that portion on 
which the artist is now engaged, and which is 
nearly completed, being from the mouth of Red 
nver to Grand Gulf. Any description of this 


gigantic undertaking that I should attempt in a let- 
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when completed. The remarkable truthfulness of 
the minutest objects upon the shores of the rivers, 
independent of the masterly style, and artistical 
execution of the work, will make it the most valu- 
able historical painting in the world, and unequalled, 
for magnitude and variety of interest, by any work 
that has ever been heard of since the art of painting 
was discovered. As a medium for the study of the 
geography of this portion of the country, it will be 
of inestimable value. The manners and customs 
of the aborigines and the settlers—the modes of 
cultivating and harvesting the peculiar crops—cot- 
ton, sugar, tobacco, etc.—the shipping of the prod- 
uce in all the variety of novel and curious convey- 
ances employed on these rivers for transportation— 
are here so vividly portrayed, that but a slight 
stretch of the imagination would bring the noise of 
the puffing steamboats from the river, and the 
songs of the negroes in the fields, in music to the 
ear, and one seems to inhale the very atmosphere 
before him. Such were the impressions mtn 
by our slight and unfavorable view of a portion of 
this great picture, which Banvard expects to finish 
this summer. It will be exhibited in New York in 
the autumn—after which, it will be sent to London 
for the same purpose. The mode of exhibiting it 
is ingenious, and will require considerable ma- 
chinery. It will be placed upon upright revolving 
cylinders and the canvass will pass gradually before 
the spectator, thus affording the artist an opportu- 
nity of explaining the whole work. After exam- 
ining many other beautiful specimens of the artist’s 
skill, which adorn his studio, we dined together in 
the city. As our boat was now ready to start, I 
shook hands with Banvard, who parted from me 
with feelings as sad as they had been before joyful. 
His life has been one of curious interest, replete 
with stirring incidents, and I was greatly amused 
in listening to anecdotes of his adventures on these 
western rivers, where, for many years past, he has 
been a constant sojourner, indefatigably employed 
in preparing his great work. 
Seti Woopworrtu. 


Of the river scenery which is thus represented 
in this wonderful picture, we may perhaps be al- 
lowed to say something ; this we quote from a 
pamphlet before us :— 


The Mississippi commences in many branches, 
that rise, for the most part, in wild rice lakes ; but 
it traverses no great distance, before it has become 
a broad stream. Sometimes in its beginnings it 
meves a wide expanse of waters, with a current 
scarcely perceptible, along a marshy bed. At 
others, its fishes are seen darting over a white 
sand, in waters almost as transparent as air. At 
other times it is compressed to a narrow and rapid 
current between ancient and hoary limestone bluffs. 
Having acquired in a length of course, following its 
meanders, of three hundred miles, a width of half a 
mile, and having formed its distinctive character, # 
precipitates its waters down the falls of St. An- 
thony. Thence it glides alternately through beau- 
tiful meadows and deep forests, swelling in its 
advancing march with the tributes of a hundred 
streams. In its progress it receives a tributary 
which of itself has a course of more than a thousand 
leagues. Thence it rolls its accumulated, turbid, 
and sweeping mass of waters through continued 
forests, only broken here and there by the axe, in 
lonely grandeur to the sea. The hundred shores 





ter, would convey but a faint idea of what it will be 
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laved by its waters ; the long course of its tributa- 
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ries, some of which are already ths abodes of culti- 
vation, and others pursuing an immense course 
without a solitary dwelling of civilized man being 
seen on its banks ; the numerous tribes of savages 
that now roam upon its borders; the affecting and 
imperishable traces of generations that are gone, 
leaving no other memorial of their existence, or 
materials for their history, than their tombs, that 
rise at frequent intervals along its banks: the dim, 
but glorious anticipations of the future—these are 
subjects of contemplation that cannot but associate 
themselves with the view of this river. 


After the junction of the Mississippi with the 
Missouri, the character of the river changes ; it 
loses its majestic calmness, and rolls onward with 
a wild impetuosity. From Missouri to Balize, it 
is a wild, furious, whirling river, never navigated 
safely, except with great caution. 

There is something very grand in the following 
description of this kingly river :-— 


if it be in the spring, when the river below the 
mouth of the Ohio is generally over its banks, 
although the sheet of water that is making its way 
to the gulf is perhaps thirty miles wide, yet finding 
its way through deep forests and swamps that con- 
ceal all from the eye, no expanse of water is seen 
but the width that is carved out between the outline 
of woods on either bank; and it seldom exceeds, 
and oftener falls short of, a mile. But when he 
sees, in descending from the falls of St. Anthony, 
that it swallows up one river after another, with 
mouths as wide as itself, without affecting its width 
at all; when he sees it receiving in succession the 
mighty Missouri, the broad Ohio, St. Francis, 
White, Arkansas, and Red rivers, all of them of 
great depth, length, and volume of water; when 
he sees this mighty river absorbing them all, and 
retaining a volume apparently unchanged, he begins 
to estimate rightly the increasing depths of current 
that must roll on its deep channel to the sea. Car- 
ried out of the Balize, and sailing with a good 
breeze for hours, he sees nothing on any side but 
the white and turbid waters of the Mississippi long 
after he is out of sight of land. 


The natural scenery of the river presented rich 
material for Banvard’s pencil ; he was borne along 
by wild rice lakes and swamps, limestone bluffs 
and craggy hills ; through deep pine forests and 
beautiful prairies, where the sole inhabitants were 
the elk, the buffalo, the bear, and the deer, and 
the wild Indians that pursue them. 

This immense line of river forms a means of 
commercial intercourse between the country and 
New Orleans. 


The boats of the Mississippi are so various in 
their kinds, and so curious in their construction, 
that it would be difficult to reduce them to specific 
classes and divisions. No form of water-craft so 
whimsical, no shape so outlandish, can well be 
imagined, but what, on descending to New Orleans, 
it may somewhere be seen lying to the shore, or 
floating on the river. The New York Canal is 
generating monstrous conceptions of this sort ; and 
there will soon be a rivalry between the east and 
the west, which can create the most ingenious float- 
ing river-monsters of passage and transport. 

ut the boats of and conveyance, that 
remain after the invention of steamboats, and are 
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still important to these objects, are keel-boats and 
flats. e flat-boats are called, in the vernacular 

hrase, ‘‘ Kentucky Flats,” or ‘“‘ Broad Horns.” 

‘hey are simply an oblong ark, with a roof slightly 
curved from the centre, to shed rain. They are 
generally about fifteen feet wide, and from fifty to 
eighty, and sometimes an hundred feet in length. 
The timbers of the bottom are massive beams; and 
they are intended to be of great strength, and to 
carry a burden of from two to four hundred barrels. 
Great numbers of cattle, hogs, and horses, are con- 
veyed to market in them. We have seen family 
boats of this description, fitted up for the descent of 
families to the lower country, with a stove, comfort- 
able apartments, beds, and arrangements for com- 
modious habitancy. We see in them, ladies, ser- 
vants, cattle, horses, sheep, dogs, and poultry, all 
floating on the same bottom ; and on the roof, the 
looms, ploughs, spinning-wheels, and domestic im- 
plements of the family. 

Much of the produce of the upper country, 
even after the invention of steam-boats, continues to 
descend to New Orleans in Kentucky flats. They 
generally carry three hands, and perhaps a su 
numerary fourth hand—a kind of supercargo. This 
boat, in the form of a parallelogram, lying flat and 
dead in the water, on with square timbers below 
its bottom planks, and carrying such a great weight, 
runs on a sand bar with a strong headway, and 
ploughs its timbers into the sand ; and it is of course 
a work of extreme labor to get the boat afloat 
again. Its form and its weight render it difficult te 
give it a direction with any power of oars. Hence, 
in the shallow waters it often gets aground. 
When it has at length cleared the shallow waters, 
and gained the heavy current of the Mississippi, 
the landing such an unwieldy water-craft, in such 
a current, is a matter of no little difficulty and 
danger. 

Il the toil, and danger, and exposure, and 
moving accidents of this long and perilous voyage, 
are hidden, however, from the inhabitants, who 
contemplate the boats floating by their dwellings on 
beautiful spring mornings, when the verdant forest, 
the mild and delicious temperature of the air, the 
delightful azure of the sky of this country, the fine 
bottom on the one hand, and the romantic bluff on 
the other, the broad and smooth stream rolling 
calmly down the forest, and floating the boat gently 
forward, present delightful images and associations 
to the beholders. At this time there is no visible 
danger, or call for labor. The boat takes care of 
itself; and little do the beholders imagine how dif- 
ferent a scene may be presented in half an hour. 
Meantime, one of the hands scrapes a violin, and the 
others dance. Greeting, or rude defiances, or trials 
of wit, or proffers of love to the girls on shore, or 
saucy messages are scattered between them and the 
spectators along the banks. The boat glides on 
until it disappears behind the point of wood. At 
this moment, perhaps, the bugle, with which all 
the boats are provided, strikes up its note in the 
distance over the water. These scenes, and these 
notes echoing from the bluffs of the noble Missis- 
sippi, have a charm for the imagination, which, 
although heard a thousand times repeated, at all 
hours and geen = the image of a tempting 
and charming youthful existence, that naturally 
inspires a wish to be a boatman. 


We have given at the head of this article an 
engraving of one of these peculiar boats, with its 
** jolly flat-boat men,”’ for which we are indebted 
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to a kind American friend, who has also furnished 
us with the material for the present article. In 
speaking of these boats, who does not immediately 
cal] to mind the well-known songs of the boatmen 
on these American rivers, with their merry and 
yet half-melanckoly airs, and which, like all music 
which is truly national, have grown out of the life 
of the people, and are imbued with the spirit of 
the scenery in which they have sprung. 


These boats come from regions thousaads of 
miles apart. They have floated to a common point 
of union. The surface of the boats covers some 
acres. Fowls are fluttering over the rovfs as inva- 
riable appendages. The piercing note of the chan- 
ticleer is heard ; the cattle low ; the borses trample 
as in their stables; the swine utter the cries of 
fighting with each other ; the turkeys gobble ; the 
dogs of a hundred regions becomeacquainted. The 
boatmen travel about from bet to boat, make 
inquiries and acquaintances, ag-ee to “‘ lash boats,”’ 
as it is called, and form allisices to yield mutual 
assistance to each other »m the way to New 
Orleans. After an hour or(wo passed in this way, 
they spring on shore, to ‘raise the wind’’ in the 
village. If they tarry al night, as is generally the 
case, it is well for the veople of the town if they do 
not become riotous inche course of the evening ; in 
which case, strong seasures are adopted, and the 
proceedings on bet! sides are summary and deci- 
sive. ith the first dawn, all is bustle and 
motion ; and amist shouts, and trampling of cattle, 
and barking of /ogs, and crowing of the fowls, the 
fleet is in halfan hour all under weigh; and when 
the sun rises nothing is seen but the broad stream 
rolling on # before. These boats unite once more 
at Natehe: and New Orleans; and although they 
live on tle same river, it is improbable that they 
will eve meet again on the earth. 


Tivse, however, are not the only boats which | 
navigate the river; the steam-boats of the Missis- 
sip are remarkable for their immense size, as if 
built to correspond with the magnitude of the 
yver; their style is also that of extreme elegance 
and splendor, and nothing, we are assured, can 
surpass the delights of a trip in one of them. 

Such is the scenery, and such the life, on the 
river which employed Banvard for upwards of a 
year. Returning now to the time when this un- 
daunted young man was transferring his sketches 
to his wonderful canvass, we have still a few 
words to say. His money fell short just before 
he had finished, and he could not get credit even 
for a few pieces of canvass to complete it. He, 
therefore, took other work, and painted insignia 
for a club of Odd Fellows, to furnish him with the 
means. During the whole time, indeed, he was 
obliged to practise the most rigid economy. He 
could not afford to hire a menial assistant, and, 
therefore, after it was too dark to paint, he was 
obliged to split his own wood, and carry water for 
his own use. 

The history of the exhibition also, when the 
three miles of picture were finished, is curious, 
and furnishes another illustration of the necessity 
there is never to despair. When first it was 
opened, not a single person thought it worth 
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while w visit it. The weather too was bad, and 
the poor artist met with ill omens on every hand. 
The tide, however, turned, as it most assuredly 
soa/l turn, in all cases where success is deserved, 
aed the young artist is now reaping a golden har- 
vest as his least reward. 





A CRY FROM THE CONDEMNED CELL. 


[Tue Case or Many Axw Hont.—It having been 
satisfactorily ascertained, after a proper medical exami- 
nation, that there is every reason to believe that this 
wretched woman is quick with child, her execution is 
— ea of the sheriffs of Londen and Middlesex. 
—Times. 


Two prisoners in a cell, 
Where felons doom’d to die 
Are garner’d for the gibbet, dwell ; 
The time of each is nigh. 
A murderess and a babe unborn within that dun- 
geon lie. 


Ere this the wretch had died, 
But that the law abstains 
From taking human life, whose tide 
Doth flow in guiltless veins. 
The hangman therefore waits till she hath passed 
her travail’s pains. 


Prepare the bed, and see 
he woman that ye tend ; 
And then p the gallows-tree, 
To be the felon’s end, 
Soon as a mother’s anguish shall have ceased her 
frame to rend. 


Prepare the swathing-bands, 
he hempea cord prepare ; 
Alike ye need the hangman’s hands, 
The nurse’s tender care : 
The infant to the cradle—to the drop the mother 
bear. 


Oh! weary day on day, 
For this unhappy soul, 
To count the hours that pass away, 
To watch the moments roll ; 
And view through childbirth’s agonies the scaffold 
as her goal. 


Her crime, though nought can screen, 
Yet, ere her course be run, 
Think what her sufferings will have beca 
For all that she hath done. 
Surely Death’s bitterness is past with that most 
wretched one. 


Think on the anguish dread 
That hath avenged her deed ; 
Think-how that woman’s heart hath bled, 
If “ blood for blood’’ you need, 
And ‘eye for eye, and tooth for tooth,”’ be still 
your law and creed. 
Punch. 





Tux passions, like heavy bodies down steep hills 
once in motion, move themselves, and know no 
ground but the bottom.— Fuller. 


Tuose who place their affections at first on trifles 
for amusement, will find these trifles become at last 
their most serious concerns.— Goldsmith. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


Tere was, once upon a time, a foolish gardener 
who had made a vow in his heart that he would 
cultivate no flowers. Herbs and fruits he planted 
in abundance ; all that was good for food, or profit- 
able for medicine, he tended with sedulous care ; 
but the beauty wherewith God has enriched the 
earth, and the perfume which that beauty sheds 
forth upon the air asa thanksgiving, these were 

and exiled. In other words, the garden 
was filled with all that could minister to the body, 
but the influences that minister to the spirit were 
not suffered to enter it. And the gardener dwelt in 
the midst of it, and thonght scorn of all who did 
not as he did; his life was labor without a charm, 
and if he saw the queenly rose, or the bounteous 
violet, or the holy passion-flower, adorning the gar- 
dens of his neighbors, he said in his heart, ‘* Aha! 
the fools ; they are spending all their toil on that 
whose only worth lies in its beauty, and the first 
east wind or over-sultry sun may destroy it for- 
ever!’ and then he would go back to his potato 
beds with a cold, unloving self-satisfaction, and dig 
and water them; and if the sun parched the leaves, 
or the canker or the — injured the young 
shoots, he heeded it not, for the value of the plant 
was in its root, and that remained uninjured. It 
was said that in former days this gardener had dearly 
loved the beautiful flowers, but that a deadly canker 
had destroyed those which he favored most, and this 
was the reason why he was so stern and bitter 
against them, and had uprooted them all, and cast 
them away, and sworn that there should be no more 
flowers in his garden. But this was not certain, 
for there was a mystery over his early days, and no 


one rightly. knew whence had arisen that strange’ 


hatred of the kindly and innocent flowers, whose 
very existence seems to be pure love, inasmuch as 
they live but to be beautiful and fragrant, and yet 
can know nothing of their own fragrance or beauty. 
Truly, itis almost as if one should try to hate the lit- 
tle babes whom God sends into the world to foree men 
to learn the sweetness of loving, in order that they 
may afterwards open their hearts more widely and 
receive the good influence more plentifully. 

There came a bird through the air by night— 
doubtless an angel guided it—and it carried in its 
beak a tiny root, which it dropped into the soft 
newly-turned earth of that flowerless garden; and 
when the gardener arose in the morning some few 
days afterwards, behold, a small green shoot forcing 
its way upward through the soil! At first he knew 
not what it was, and he tended and watered it like 
his other plants, but as it _— taller he began to 
perceive, from the grace and tenderness of its shape, 
from the delicate green of the young buds, from the 
soft texture of the leaves, that it was indeed a 
flower, and that its life was in its beauty. Then a 
strange deep joy took possessiun of his soul, for 
this had come to him unawares and unsought; he 
received it as a gift, he considered it almos. asa 
miracle, and all the care and labor and vigilance 
which others expended on their whole gardens he 
centred and lavished on this solitary flower. There 
grew up in his heart a love stronger than ever his 
hatred had been, and as the flower grew, his love 
waxed stronger, till it seemed to absorb his whole 
being ; he guarded his treasure like the infancy of 
a queen, he sheltered it alike from the cold and the 
heat, no insect was suffered to rest upon its stem, 
no other pleat to geen within the circle which 
his cautious hand had drawn around it. And at 
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last it was covered with buds; they were long, 
slender, and of snowy whiteness, and one, the top- 
most, cresting the plant with its small upward-point- 
ing spire, seemed ready to burst into bloom. Oh, 
how the gardener’s heart barned within him as the 
moment which should crown his hopes drew near ' 
Ke arose from a dream in which he had beheld the 
alabaster cup of stainless loveliness spread forth as 
a couch for the moonbeams, which could not silver 
it with 2 more lustrous te mew a wr — 
it possessed by nature—he hurried to his darling— 
the cup was indeed open, the blossom had indeed 
expanded, but in the midst of it was a great green 
canker ! e gardener stood still for a moment, 
stunned and despairing ; then he plucked up by the 
roots the fair plant, with all its unopened bads, and 
flung it from far over the wall, far as his arm 
could reach, and returned in silence to his house. 

And the poor uprooted lily, what became of it! 

On the morning appointed for that fancy bazaar 
to which reference las been so often made, Philip 
Everard was on his vay to Selcombe Park. He 
had been detained at Marseilles by a summons to 
attend the death-bed of tis mother. 

Of the scenes which he had there undergone we 
will say little, save that they had left him in no 
mood to judge gently of thos frivolities and follies 
of life which have such powe, to make a death-bed 
terrible. Comfortless seemed ‘he past—well-nigh 
hopeless the future; yet had tiey not availed to 
ee a the present ; and the distgurements whieh 
death was inflicting on the body seened more griev- 
ous to the dying woman than those which life had 
Jeft upon the soul! But from these painful and 
d ing recollections, Philip Everaré turned his 
mind when he set foot on the shores o) England, 
and, for the first time in his life of discnhjine and 
| self-restraint, gave himself up wholly to th antici- 
| pation of coming happiness. The very stictness 
| of his habit of reserve in all matters of feeling gave 

intensity and completeness to this solitary self-i.dul- 
'gence, as the narrowness of the one outlet cates 
‘the torrent to flow with a more irresistible fore. 
| In like manner the bitterness and scorn of his dix 
| trust of human nature in general seemed to deepen, 
/and to perfect the fulness of his confidence in the 
one object of his love. He first idealized Edith, 
and then worshipped his ideal. The feelings, the 
hopes, the beliefs, which had been blighted and 
suppressed whenever and wherever they had tried 
to struggle into being hitherto, had now found a 
n spot where they might break into abundant 
loom and luxuriant growth ; and in that one spot 
were they all contained. He had placed her image 
in a sanctuary in the inmost depth of his heart, and 
the three years of separation had been passed not 
merely in guarding the portal with duteous service, 
and expelling aJl profane intrusion of unseemly 
thoughts or words, but also in conveying to the 
temple every idea of nobleness or purity which he 
either conceived or encountered, and making it an 
attribute or a garment of the divinity within. Here 
was repose, here beauty, here perfect faith and love 
unfeigned, and exhaustless sympathy—here, in 
short, were answered all those needs of the spirit 
mong life everywhere suggests and nowhere sup- 
plies. 

With ingenuity, ceaseless, profound, unconscious, 
all that he beheld, either of good or evil, was b 
him converted into aliment for this, the secret li 
of his heart. If beauty, hers was more faultless ; 
if wit, hers more delicate; if gentleness, hers more 




















inherent and unforced ; if constancy, hers more 
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‘sound of waters at noon-day ¢ 





Jwith a faith more unquestioning and unconquera- 

ble; while, on the other hand, if he encountered 
worldliness or heartlessness, or littleness, or frivol- 
ity, was not the thought of her whom none of these 

hings had touched, or could touch, grateful as the 
And now, shading 
Tris eyes with his hand, as the quick wheels brought 

nim nearer and nearer to the realization of his 
“dream, he suffered his fancy to revel in the details 
Jof the past, not as it had been for him, but as he 
Gmagined it to have been for Edith. He went back 
Gn idea to the hour of their separation; the whole 

cene in the boudoir was before him ; Kinnaird cor- 
Wial and encouraging; Aunt Peggy kind and ten- 
“Wer; and the bowed and weeping figure on the sofa, 
Whe broken music of whose voice seemed still to ring 
Fn his ears the delicious assurance that he was in- 
“Weed beloved. He saw her go forth from that cham- 


| “er with a secret in her heart, deep and preciovs as 
_ his own ; he watched her gradual recovery from the 





























itterness of her first anguish—her resumption of 
“Birength and composure, at least outwardly—her 
Wigilant tending and nourishing of the fire within. 
e saw her in society but not of it, moving on with 
graceful and courteous indifference, marvelled at 
>y all for her unconsciousness of her own singular 
“eauty, and her total carelessness of attention and 
dmiration. He saw her walking by a light which 


MPthers knew not, governed by a law which was a 


nystery to all save herself, growing daily in strength 
d purity of character, seeking, as far as she might, 
o withdraw from the bustle and the gayety around 
Wer, that she might quietly cultivate the tastes whieh 
e would encourage, and form herself upon the 
nodel which he approved ; and his proud heart 
hispered to him that so and so only would he be 
oved. Never once did a doubt of the reality of the 
icture obtrude itself; never once did his mind mis- 
ive him as to the reasonableness of his demands ; 
ever once did it occur to him that he was contem- 
lating a reflection of himself, softened indeed and 
autiful, but still possessing features of a cast more 
igh, more serene, more severe in their nobleness, 
han any that he had seen in Edith. He consid- 
red not that the freshness of character which had 
0 fascinated him in her, was rather the bloom of a 
ower that has never felt the heat, than the bright- 
ess of gold that has been seven times purified by 
re; more lovely and alluring, perhaps, but want- 
ng that inward law of stability which should enable 
t to endure the withdrawal of the influences by 
hich it had been cherished, without failure or 
Hecay. No; his steadfast faith knew no tremor; 
his bright hope, no dimness; his perfect love, no 


“Wear. Alas, alas! and have we dared to vindieate 


roman from the common charges brought against 
ert Let us confess, with shame, that when she 


Bs weak, her weakness is indeed great; greater, 
‘ven, than her strength when she is strong. 


At the ledge of Seleombe Park Everard was in- 


‘ormed of the bazaar ; to which piece of news was 
added the somewhat unwelcome intelligence, that 


wo stalls were to be held by the ‘‘ celebrated beau- 
ies, Miss Kinnaird and Miss Glamis,’’ whose names 

ere bandied about on the tongues of the passers in 
nd out, as the acknowledged attractions of the day 

subjected to such discussion and comparison as if 
hey had been favorite horses on a race-course. His 
severe delicacy was pained, and his temper ruffled ; 
but he put away the fie pte thought, and dis- 
missing his carriage, pulling his hat over his 
brows, resolved to steal in among the crowd, and, 


evening without seeing her. 
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‘fallible ; if elevation of soul, in hers he believed | if possible, obtain a sight of Edith, unperceived and 


unrecognized. He felt that he could not announce 
himself to her in the midst of a scene like this, yet 
his impatience would not suffer him to wait till the 
Perhaps, too, there 
was especial sweetness to a man of his reserved, 
sensitive, and romantic temperament, in the idea of 
this silent and unsuspected indulgence of feeling. 
So he walked quietly through the green alleys of 
the garden, till he reached the principal tent, which 
was erected on a spacious lawn, in front of the 
house ; here, gliding from entrance to entrance, and 
cautiously looking in, he at last found an opening 
which commanded a full view of the counter at 
which Edith presided, and was so near as to be 
within sound of her voice. At this spot he sta- 
tioned himself, partly concealed by some of the 
ornamental drapery of the tent. 

Edith was seated, a little fatigued with the morn- 
ing’s exertion; her costume was elaborate and 
magnificent ; her beauty in its fullest splendor ; Mr. 
Thornton, leaning with an air of periect intimacy 
on the back of her chair, was playing with her bou- 
quet, and from time to time addressing her with a 
low, almost whispered, comment on the scene 
around. Lord Vaughan stood near, with a half- 
sullen expression of face, keeping watch over her 
with the steadfastness, and with scarcely more than 
the amiability, of a bulldog, evideatly suffering from 
what he saw, yet unable or unwilling to resign the 
power of seeing it. A crowd of gentlemen was 
grouped around the counter, the front rank con- 
stantly changing its place, as fresh comers pressed 
in from behind; and for each who addressed her, 
Edith had a smile, or a repartee, or a sentence de- 
livered with such sparkling coquetry of manner, that 
it sounded like a repartee till analyzed, to complete 
the conquest which her beauty had begun. She 
was evidently and undisputedly the centre of attrac- 
tion, and her consciousness of this served to excite 
rather than. to embarrass her; while the fact, that 
she had carried away the palm from her handsome 
but quiet and inanimate rival, (concerning whom 
Mr. Thoreton had exhibited just sufficient interest 
to pique her into an effort to retain him at her side,) 
added a secret stimulus to her enjoyment of the uni- 
versal homage which she would probably have been 
ashamed to confess, even to herself. Such was the 
sight which met Philip Everard’s keen, fastidious 
eye; let us now record a few of the words which 
greeted his ears. 

‘“* Will you add one treasure more to my pur- 
chases !’’ inquired a gentleman of distinguished 
appearance, for whom Edith was collecting sundry 
trifles, which, after a long examination as much of 
the seller as of the wares, he had selected. Her 
eyes expressed inquiry, and he answered them by 
laying on the counter a bank-note far exceeding in 
amount the value of what he had bought, and say- 
ing expressively, ‘‘ One flower from your bouquet!’’ 

‘‘T wish I might find many more such custom- 
ers,”’ cried Edith, as with a laugh and a slight blush 
she gave hima rosebud. ‘ My flowers would be 
very much at their service.” 

No further encouragement was needed, and the 
nosegay was rapidly dismembered, the eager buyers 
only stipulating that each flower should be received 
from her own hand. Laughter and compliments 
resounded on all sides, as, standing up, she distrib- 
uted them with inimitable grace. W she came 
to the last, however, she retained it, saying, as she 
placed it in her brooch, ‘‘1I must have one for my- 





self, you know.”’ She turned as she spuke to Lord 
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CHAPTER VI. 


Tere was, once upon a time, a foolish gardener 
who had made a vow in his heart that he would 
cultivate no flowers. Herbs and fruits he planted 
in abundance ; all that was good for food, or profit- 
able for medicine, he tended with sedulous care ; 
but the beauty wherewith God has enriched the 
earth, and the perfume which that beauty sheds 
forth upon the air asa thanksgiving, these were 

ibed and exiled. In other words, the garden 
was filled with all that could minister to the body, 
but the influences that minister to the spirit were 
not suffered to enter it. And the gardener dwelt in 
the midst of it, and thonght scora of all who did 
not as he did; his life was labor without a charm, 
and if he saw the queenly rose, or the bounteous 
violet, or the holy passion-flower, adorning the gar- 
dens of his neighbors, he said in his heart, ‘* Aha! 
the fools; they are spending all their toil on that 
whose only worth lies in its beauty, and the first 
east wind or over-suliry sun may destroy it for- 
ever!’’ and then he would go back to his potato 
beds with a cold, unloving self-satisfaction, and dig 
and water them ; and if the sun parched the leaves, 
or the canker or the caterpillar injured the young 
shoots, he heeded it not, for the value of the plant 
was in its root, and that remained uninjured. It 
was said that in former days this gardener had dearly 
loved the beautiful flowers, but that a deadly canker 
had destroyed those which he favored most, and this 
was the reason why he was so stern and bitter 
against them, and had uprooted them all, and cast 
them away, and sworn that there should be no more 
flowers in his garden. But this was not certain, 
for there was a mystery over his early days, and no 


one rightly. knew whence had arisen that strange’ 


hatred of the kindly and innocent flowers, whose 
very existence seems to be pure love, inasmuch as 
they live but to be beautiful and fragrant, and yet 
can know nothing of their own fragrance or beauty. 
Truly, it is almost as if one should try to hate the |it- 
tle babes whom God sends into the world to force men 
to learn the sweetness of loving, in order that they 
may afterwards open their hearts more widely and 
receive the good influence more plentifully. 

There came a bird through the air by night— 
doubtless an angel guided it—and it carried in its 
beak atiny root, which it dropped into the soft 
newly-turned earth of that flowerless garden; and 
when the gard ner arose in the morning some few 
days afterwards, behold, a small green shoot forcing 
its way upward through the soil! At first he knew 
not what it was, and he tended and watered it like 
his other plants, but as it grew taller he began to 
perceive, from the grace and tenderness of its shape, 
from the delicate green of the young buds, from the 
soft texture of the leaves, that it was indeed a 
flower, and that its life was in its beauty. Then a 
strange deep joy took possessiun of his soul, for 
this had come to him unawares and unsought; he 
received it as a gift, he considered it almost as a 
miracle, and all the care and labor and vigilance 
which others expended on their whole gardens he 
centred and lavished on this solitary flower. There 
grew up in his heart a love stronger than ever his 
hatred had been, and as the flower grew, his love 
waxed stronger, till it seemed to absorb his whole 
being ; he guarded his treasure like the infancy of 
a queen, he sheltered it alike from the cold and the 
heat, no insect was suffered to rest upon its stem, 
no other plant to — within the circle which 
his cautious hand had drawn around it. And at 


last it was covered with buds; they were long, 
slender, and of snowy whiteness, and one, the top- 
most, cresting the plant with its small upward-point- 
ing spire, seemed ready to burst into bloom. Oh, 
how the gardener’s heart barned within him as the 
moment which should crown his hopes drew near ! 
Ke arose from a dream in which he had beheld the 
alabaster cup of stainless loveliness spread forth as 
a couch for the moonbeams, which could not silver 
it with 2 more lustrous whiteness than that which 
it possessed by nature—he hurried to his darling— 
the cup was indeed open, the blossom had indeed 
expanded, but in the midst of it was a great green 
eanker! The gardencr stood still for a moment, 
stunned and despairing ; then he plucked up by the 
roots the fair plant, with all its unopened buds, and 
flung it from far over the wall, far as his arm 
could reach, and returned in silence to his house. 

And the poor uprooted lily, what became of it! 

On the morning appointed for that fancy bazaar 
to which reference las been so often made, Philip 
Everard was on his way to Seleombe Park. He 
had been detained at Marseilles by a summons to 
attend the death-bed of tis mother. 

Of the scenes which he had there undergone we 
will say little, save that they had left him in no 
mood to judge gently of thos frivolities and follies 
of life which have such powe, to make a death-bed 
terrible. Comfortless seemed ‘he past—well-nigh 
hopeless the future; yet had tiey not availed to 
solemnize the present ; and the distgurements whieh 
death was inflicting on the body seened more griev- 
ous to the dying woman than those which life had 
left upon the soul! But from these painful and 
d ing recollections, Philip Everart. turned his 
mind when he set foot on the shores 0) England, 











and, for the first time in his life of discyJine and 
_self-restraint, gave himself up wholly to th antici- 
_pation of coming happiness. The very stictness 
| of his habit of reserve in al] matters of feeling gave 
intensity and completeness to this solitary se}f-i.dul- 
| gence, as the narrowness of the one outlet cates 
‘the torrent to flow with a more irresistible fore, 
| In like manner the bitterness and scorn of his dix 
| trust of human nature in general seemed to deepen, 
|and to ect the fulness of his confidence in the 
one object of his love. He first idealized Edith, 
and then worshipped his ideal. The feelings, the 
hopes, the beliefs, which had been blighted and 
suppressed whenever and wherever they had tried 
to struggle into being hitherto, had now found a 
green spot where they might break inte abundant 
bloom and luxuriant growth ; and in that one spot 
were they all contained. He had placed her image 
in a sanctuary in the inmost depth of his heart, and 
the three years of separation had been passed not 
merely in guarding the portal with duteous service, 
and expelling all profane intrusion of unseemly 
thoughts or words, but also in conveying to the 
temple every idea of nobleness or purity which he 
either conceived or encountered, and making it an 
attribute or a garment of the divinity within. Here 
was repose, here beauty, here perfect faith and Jove 
unfeigned, and exhaustless sympathy—here, in 
short, were answered all] those needs of the spirit 
vo life everywhere suggests and nowhere sup- 
plies. 

With ingenuity, ceaseless, profound, unconscious, 
all that he beheld, either of good or evil, was b 
him converted into aliment for this, the secret lifp 
of his heart. If beauty, hers was more faultless ; 
if wit, hers more delicate; if gentleness, hers more 





inherent and unforced ; if constancy, hers more 
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infallible ; if elevation of soul, in hers he believed 
with a faith more unquestioning and unconquera- 
ble; while, on the other hand, if he encountered 
worldliness or heartlessness, or littleness, or frivol- 
ity, was not the thought of her whom none of these 
things had touched, or could touch, grateful as the 
sound of waters at noon-day* And now, shading 
his eyes with his hand, as the quick wheels brought 
him nearer and nearer to the realization of his 
dream, he suffered his fancy to revel in the details 
of the past, not as it had been for him, but as he 
imagined it to have been for Edith. He went back 
in idea to the hour of their separation; the whole 
scene in the boudoir was before him ; Kinnaird cor- 
dial and encouraging; Aunt Peggy kind and ten- 
der; and the bowed and weeping figure on the sofa, 
the broken music of whose voice seemed still to ring 
in his ears the delicious assurance that he was in- 
deed beloved. He saw her go forth from that cham- 
ber with a secret in her heart, deep and precious as 
his own ; he watched her gradual recovery from the 
bitterness of her first anguish—her resumption of 
strength and composure, at least outwardly—her 
vigilant tending and nourishing of the fire within. 
He saw her in society but not of it, moving on with 


Le a graceful and courteous indifference, marvelled at 


by all for her unconsciousness of her own singular 
beauty, and her total carelessness of attention and 
admiration. He saw her walking by a light which 
others knew not, governed by a law which was a 
mystery to all save herself, growing daily in strength 
and purity of character, seeking, as far as she might, 
to withdraw from the bustle and the gayety around 
her, that she might quietly cultivate the tastes whieh 
he would encourage, and form herself upon the 
model which he approved ; and his proud heart 
whispered to him that so and so only would he be 
loved. Never once did a doubt of the reality of the 
picture obtrude itself; never once did his mind mis- 
give him as to the reasonableness of his demands ; 
never once did it occur to him that he was contem- 
plating a reflection of himself, softened indeed and 
beautiful, but still possessing features of a cast more 
high, more serene, more severe in their nobleness, 
than any that he had seen in Edith. He consid- 
ered not that the freshness of character which had 
so fascinated him in her, was rather the bloom of a 
flower that has never felt the heat, than the bright- 
ness of gold that has been seven times purified by 
fire; more lovely and alluring, perhaps, but want- 
ing that inward law of stability which should enable 
itto endure the withdrawal. of the influences by 
which it had been cherished, without failure or 
decay. No; his steadfast faith knew no tremor ; 
his bright hope, no dimness; his perfect love, no 
fear. Alas, alas! and have we dared to vindicate 
woman from the common charges brought against 
hert Let us confess, with shame, that when ehe 
is weak, her weakness is indeed great; greater, 
even, than her strength when she is strong. 

At the ledge of Seleombe Park Everard was in- 
formed of the bazaar; to which piece of news was 
added the somewhat unwelcome intelligence, that 
two stalls were to be held by the ‘‘ celebrated beau- 
ties, Miss Kinnaird and Mise Glamis,’’ whose names 
were bandied about on the tongues of the passers in 
and oui, as the acknowledged attractions of the day 
—subjected to such discussion and comparison as if 
they had been favorite horses on a race-course. His 
severe delicacy was pained, and his temper ruffled ; 
but he put away the un or ht, and 4 
missing his carnage, ulling his hat over his 
brows, resolved to steal Tapas the crowd, and, 
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if possible, obtain a sight of Edith, unperceived and 
unrecognized. He felt that he could not announce 
himeelf ¢ to her in the midst of a scene like this, yet 
his impatience would not suffer him to wait till the 
evening without seeing her. Perhaps, too, there 
was especial sweetness to a man of his reserved, 
sensitive, and romantic temperament, in the idea of 
this silent and unsuspected indulgence of feeling. 
So he walked quietly through the green alleys of 
the garden, till he reached the principal tent, which 
was erected on a spacious lawn, in front of the 
house ; here, gliding from entrance to entrance, and 
cautiously looking in, he at last found an opening 
which commanded a full view of the counter at 
which Edith presided, and was so near as to be 
within sound of her voice. At this spot he sta- 
tioned himself, partly concealed by some of the 
ornamental drapery of the tent. 

Edith was seated, a little fatigued with the morn- 
ing’s exertion; her costume was elaborate and 
magnificent ; her beauty in its fullest splendor ; Mr. 
Thornton, leaning with an air of perfect intimacy 
on the back of her chair, was playing with her bou- 
quet, and from time to time addressing her with a 
low, almost whispered, comment on the scene 
around. Lord Vaughan stood near, with a half- 
sullen expression of face, keeping watch over her 
with the steadfastness, and with scarcely more than 
the amiability, of a bulldog, evidently suffering from 
what he saw, yet unable or unwilling to resign the 
power of seeing it. A crowd of gentlemen was 
grouped around the counter, the front rank con- 
stantly changing its place, as fresh comers pressed 
in from beuind; and for each who addressed her, 
Edith had a smile, or a repartee, or a sentence de- 
livered with such sparkling coquetry of manner, that 
it sounded like a repartee till analyzed, to complete 
the conquest which her beauty had begun. She 
was evidently and undisputedly the centre of attrac- 
tion, and her consciousness of this served to excite 
rather than to embarrass her ; while the fact, that 
she had carried away the palm from her handsome 
but quiet and inanimate rival, (concerning whom 
Mr. Thornton had exhibited just sufficient interest 
to pique her into an effort to retain him at her side,) 
added a secret stimulus to her enjoyment of the uni- 
versal homage which she would probably have been 
ashamed to confess, even to herself. Such was the 
sight which met Philip Everard’s keen, fastidious 
eye; let us now record a few of the words which 
greeted his ears. 

‘* Will you add one treasure more to my pur- 
chases !”’ inquired a gentleman of distinguished 
appearance, for whom Edith was collecting sundry 
tritles, which, after 2 long examination as much of 
the seller as of the wares, he had selected. Her 
eyes expressed inquiry, and he answered them by 
laying on the counter a bank-note far exceeding in 
amount the value of what be had bought, and say- 
ing expressively, ‘‘ One flower from your bouquet!” 

‘‘T wish I might find many more such custom- 
ers,’’ cried Edith, as with a laugh and a slight blush 
she gave hima rosebud. ‘* My flowers would be 
very much at their service.”’ 

No further encouragement was needed, and the 
nosegay was rapidly dismembered, the eager buyers 
only stipulating that each flower should be received 
from her own hand. Laughter and compliments 
resounded on all sides, as, standing up, she distrib- 
uted them with inimitable grace. she came 
to the last, however, she retained it, saying, as she 
placed it in her brooch, ‘‘ 1 must have one for my- 
self, you know.”’ She turned as she spoke to Lord 
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ing to the flower, a forget-me-not, 
have felt in duty bound to sacrifice for the good of 
the institution.’’ , 

‘* Was it really a sacrifice’”’ asked he, in a low 
voice. 

** Of course it was,’’ she replied. ‘* Nobody likes 
to part with a present.’’ 

e looked half appeased, and Mr. Thornton now 
demanded her attention. “1 congratulate you on 
your conquest,’’ said he. 

‘* Who is he?’ answered Edith, her eyes follow- 
ing the footsteps of her retreating admirer. 

“*The Duke of ——,” mentioning a nobleman 
well known for his wealth, his connoisseurship, and 
his admiration of beauty. 

**T suppose I ought to be proud of it,”’ said she, 
a little disdainfully. * But, Mr. Thornton, I am 
affronted with Why didn’t you buy one of 
my flowers? Did you think them quite value- 
less?” 

‘* Not valueless, bat invaluable,’’ returned he. 
**T could not have presumed to set a price upon 
them : besides, I am expecting you to give me that 
last relique of the nosegay, which is the only one I 
wish to ‘ 

** You are sanguine!” said she, laughing- 

**IT know Iam,” replied Thornton. ‘* But you 
won’t disappoint me, I am sure. I really ask it, 
and it is but a trifle to you.” 

*“ T will give you a whole bouqeet, if you like,”’ 
said Edith, taking one from the counter. 

** No, no,” he rejoined ; “‘ I want that one par- 
ticular flower. I have set my heart u it, or my 
fancy, if, you like the word better. Just that one 
little flower—is it so serious a matter? Won't you 
indulge me?’’ 

Edith lowered her voice. * I don’t want to make 
a trifle into a matter of im nee,’’ said she ; “‘ but 
Lam really a little afraid of annoying Lord Vaughan, 
who gave me the bouquet.”’ 

** Nay, that is a mere excuse,” replied Thorn- 
ton. ‘ When you have sold all the rest to stran- 

» you won’t give one solitary item to a friend. 

Lord Vaughan’s good or ill temper a cause of so 
much anxiety to you?”’ 

Edith turned away, a little displeased. 

** Do vou really refuse me?” persisted he. 

** ] really do,’’ she answered. ‘“ You seem to 
think no one could refuse you anything.” 

** If I did think so,”’ retorted he, ** I have learned 
my folly.” And with a degree of temper for which 
Edith was not prepared, he withdrew his arm from 
her chair, and sauntered away. At this moment 
Mrs. Dalton came to take Edith’s place, in order 
that she might go into the house ang get some re- 
freshment. Frank Kinnaird, who, from another 
part of the tent, had been watching her proceed- 
ings with vast dissatisfaction, advanced to give her 
his arm so quickly as to forestall the rest of her 
companions. Edith hesitated and lingered; she 
saw Mr. Thornton at a little distance, talking with 
much vivacity to Miss Giamis. Had her heart 
been interested, she might have moved away with 
her brother, and hidden her secret bitterness of 
feeling under an outward indifference, or even 
coldness ; as it was, she had no deeper grief than 
a little wounded vanity, with which was mixed a 
good deal of amusement, and a Jurking conscious- 
ness of power. She looked at Mr. Thornton till 
she caught his eye, and then held up the forget- 
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me-not, with a smile. He instantly approaches | 


her, and extended his hand imploringly. ‘I neve, 
said I was going to give it to you,”’ said she, laugh. | 
1 | ing. ; 
a No; but you looked it.”’ wa 
“ Pray come, Edith,” interposed Frank, brusque. 
ly; “it is past two o’clock, and you will be quiy | 
Mr. Thornton, I beg you won’t detai, | ™ 


exhausted. 
her.”’ 

Had Frank been away, his sister would assured); 
have behaved better; as it was, the spirit of wilfy). 
ness rose strong within her, and as she walkoj 
away with him, which indeed she could not avo! — 
doing, she tossed the flower to Mr. Thornton wi 
a smile and a shake of the head, as if she wou 
warn him against deriving too much encouragemey | 
from the action. They passed close to the spo 
where Everard stood without observing him. Hoy 
often do we pass, unconsciously, by the place wher: 
in our whole future is sealed up! 

“* Edith,” exclaimed Frank, ** have you no co. 
sideration for my opinion—no recollection of wh: 
I said to you? it iverard were here—”’ her gu 
ment was brushing him at the very moment. Hoy 
did he listen for her answer ! 

** I will not be forever threatened with Captaiy 
Everard,”’ said she, veiling the real feelings whic) 
his name always stirred within her, ander an ap 
pearance of petulance. ‘* You will make me wear 
of the very sound of his name.”’ a 
** Edith, I am ashamed of you!’’ began he) 7% 
brother. 3 

**Oh! Frank, Frank, do spare me these ceas-) ~ 
less lectures,’’ interrupted she ; and ere she finishei) 
the sentence they were out of hearing. Everar! 
stood still ; he was a little pale, but outwardly quit 
calm. He was bearing the destruction of the ides) — 
on which his soul had been living for three years,’ 
and he had no leisure to be agitated. In another — 
moment he was startled by the sound of his ow: — 
name. 

* Ah! Everard, how came you here? [I didnt © 
know you were in England !"’ 

It was Mr. Delamaine, an old acquaintance 
Everard quietly responded to his civilities, av! 
would have left him, but was not suffered to escay 
so easily. 

** Have you seen the rival belles?’’ inquired his 
tormentor. ‘ There—look to your left—that litt 
delicate girl with the auburn ringlets just save 
from red, the blue eyes and dark brows, and com — 

lexion like a miniature painting. Very pretty 
isn’t she, fora blonde? She is the daughter o' 
Ralph Glamis, who married a niece of Lord Fife J 
He was Colonel of the —th Lancers in the yer — 
fifteen, got his arm hurt at Waterloo, sold out, an) — 
took an ice-house sort of a place somewhere in |! 
Highlands. She hasn't a penny; but she is ver 
much thought of.” 

At another time Everard might have inquire — 
into the connection or discrepancy between thes — 
two characteristics of Miss Glamis; but as it was. — 
the words of Delamaine were like the sound of s 7 
wheel in his ears, tiresome, ceaseless, and unmea’ 
ing. We are not prepared to assert that the simi! 
would have been inapplicable to them at any othe’ 
time. He continued, however, too rapidly for hs — 
victim to elude him. j 

‘**But the other—Edith Kinnaird (why do yo 
shiver so, man! are you cold") ah, she’s mot her 
now, but you ll see her in a few minutes. She s 
really a magnificent creature—astonishingly han¢- 
some, upon my word, but such a coquette!’’ (Mb. 
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Delamaine had, in the last day or two, awakened 
to the fact that he had not a chance of winning 
Edith’s favor ; and as his heart was not very deeply 
interested in the matter, the only result was that he 
felt just sufficiently mortified to be a somewhat bit- 
ter judge of her demeanor.) **Do you see that 
man standing by the counter, with the forget-me-not 
in his hand? He is desperately in love with her, 
and she with him ; but it’s quite a question whether 
Lord Vaughan’s title won’t carry the day with her, 
after all.”’ . 

“ Are you speaking from conjecture, Mr. Dela- 
maine?’ asked Everard, with a kind of desperate 

uietness. 

“ Conjecture, my dear fellow! I have been stay- 
ing in the house with them these four weeks, and 
have watched the whole proceeding. They are 
devoted to each other—scarcely asunder for five 
minutes. He has been pons her portrait, and 
she has been giving him lessons in German. Her 
whole costume of this morning was chosen by his 
taste. I was present at the selection, and I must 
say I never did see such an accomplished flirt as 
she is in my life. All this time she has contrived 
to keep that poor fellow Vaughan—who, between 
ourselves, is not the brightest man in the world— 
in doubt whether she likes him or no. She tried 
the same thing with me, at first; but it would n’t 
do, you know’’ (witha most Burleigh-like shake 
of the head.) ‘‘ No, no: I am rather too old to 
play at that game.”’ 

Everard could endure nomore, He saw Frank 
Kinnaird on the lawn at no great distance, and, 
breaking abruptly away from Delamaine, who stared 
after him in mute and half-indignant wonder, he 
hurried to join his friend. Mechanically replying 
to the latter’s vehement expressions of surprise and 
delight, he grasped his arm, and led him rapidly 
away from the public part of the grounds till they 
had reached a retired walk out of sight and hearing 
of the throngs of visitors. Here, suddenly drop- 

ing his arm, and looking him earnestly in the face, 
e said, with a trembling voice— 

“ Frank, what is all this about your sistert Tell 
me the truth, and tell me at once! No!”’ he 
added, with a sudden change of tone, ‘‘ you need n't 


tell me anything: your face speaks for you—and | 


for her.’ 
‘“*My dear Philip,’ cried poor Frank, whose 
embarrassment was most painful, ‘‘I really don’t 
know what you mean. Nothing has happened to 
justify this—”’ 
‘ Stop,” eenrvertes his friend. ‘* One word is 
eaough—is she TRU Etome?’’ And he pronounced 
the word with a tremendous emphasis, that told how 
great and how deep was the idea contained in it. 
“IT assure you, upon my honor,’’ said Frank, 
“she has never expressed the slightest approxima- 
tion to a wish to be freed from her engagement.”’ 
“Expressed ! wished to be free !’’ cried Everard, 
with fiery bitterness. ‘* Would you have me con- 
tent with this! I, who—but no matter! If the 
thoughts of the heart be false, what signify the 
words of the mouth? They were mine, the thoughts 
of her heart—mine, all of them; and she had a full 
exchange for them. If one of them had but for one 
moment of time been untrue to me, it had heen a 
poten: wrong, scarcely to be atoned. And now, 
am to be satisfied because the—change has not 
deliberately shaped itself into language! I am to 
be thankful, not that she professes her truth, but 
that she does not — her falsehood! It is cold 
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‘* Everard, you are unjust!’’ exclaimed Frank. 
** You have no right to apply such phraseology to 
Edith. Her head has been turned by admiration, 
but her heart is uninjured ; and I am quite sure that 
one hour of your presence would be enough to dis- 
enchant her.’’ 

‘* Less than an hour of her presence has been 
enough to disenchant me,”’ returned Everard, in a 
calmer but not less bitter tone. ‘I have been see- 
ing, hearing, judging for myself. And for this I 
am come home !’’ added he, with deepening gloom, 
and — if to himself. 

During this brief conversation they had been 
walking quickly along one of the paths which con- 
ducted them to the house, and they now issued forth 
upon the terrace at the very moment in which 
Edith was crossing it to rejoin her party in the tent. 
Her eyes met those of Everard. Both stood still, 
as if transfixed. 

Frank hurried to meet her, and, taking her by 
both hands, drew her almost forcibly forwards. 
The idea suddenly occurred to him, that if he could 
but bring them together, all would be well; she 
would return at once to the singleness of devotion 
which he demanded, while he would not be able to 
retain his wrath in the actual presence of one so 
beautiful and so beloved. Vaguely but vividly the 
thought darted through his mind, and he said in a 
hasty whisper to his sister, as he compelled her to 
advance, ‘It is Everard, Edith. Do not be agi- 
tated—command yourself: your folly has well-nigh 
lost him, but only do what is wise and right, and 

will be yours again instantly. Tell him that you 
confess you have been in fault, and are sorry for it.”’ 

The stern pale countenance and immovable figure 
of Everard gave mute confirmation to his friend’s 
words. He was there as a judge, and there was 
the sentence of condemnation in his eyes. Let it 
be remembered that Edith’s conscience, which van- 
ity and temper had helped to blind, had never once 
accused her of sin against him; that her heart had 
been true to him all the while, though not with 
such truth as he required; that her estimate of the 
homage and confidence which he owed her was 
measured rather by what she — to have been 
and by what she believed herself to be, than by 
what she was. The lightest suspicion of her 
seemed to her as deep an injury as though her faith 
had been kept, during these three years, as scrupu- 
lously and canes as his own. Quivering with 
agitation in every limb, she said, as she struggled 
to disengage herself from her brother’s grasp— 

‘* Let Captain Everard speak for himself. I shall 
not be ashamed to answer him.’’ 

Even then—so dearly did he love her—a soft 
word might have disarmed him; but her manner 
was haughty in the extreme, from the very tumult 
of the feelings which her woman's pride was labor- 
ing to suppress. He felt it to be only a confirma- 
tion of what he had himself witnessed and heard. 

‘*] have but a few words to say,’’ returned he, 
in a slow, calm voice, his eyes riveted upon her 
shrinking face. ‘‘ For the second time, I pronoumae 
you free from all bonds to me.”’ 

The allusion was almost too much for Edith's 
self-command. Her heart swelled within her; but 
ever present was the bitter and indignant thonght, 
‘* He has ceased to care for me, and shall I show 
that I care for him’? One emotion of penitence 
might have saved her; but she had it not, becense 
she believed him, not herself, to be guilty. Bow- 
ing her head, she replied— 

‘* It is enough: I wish to do the same by you,” 





comfort, F'rank—I cannot live upon a negative.” 
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A passion passed over his face, sudden, convul- 
sive, electrical ; perhaps till he heard those words 
he had searcely realized the truth of what he had 
seen. Iystinctively, and without deliberate inten- 
tion or absolute consciousness, he stepped forward, 
took her hand between his own, pressed it once 
fervently, then flung it from him, and, without 
another word, was gone. Frank seemed irresolute 
whether to follow him or remain with his sister, 
who had staggered against a tree, and was holding 
by it as if for support. But she turned and fled 
from him as though she feared him, rushed to her 
own room, and, having locked the door, fell invol- 
untarily upon her knees, though she had not calm- 
ness for prayer, buried her face in her hands, and 
seemed to court the tears which would not come to 
her relief. 

And here we leave her. Shall we pity her? 
We may fairly do so. We pity the child who, ten 
times warned, plays on the shore without once 
looking to the rising waters till they have ingulfed 
him and shut out all hope of escape. The sin 
which causes misery should at the same time 
deepen pity, because it cuts away all support from 
the miserable, except that which is to be gradually 
and painfully attained by repentance. Little can 
pride avail when the soul is left desolate ; and self- 
satisfaction (unlike self-approval) is feebler still. 
These may mould the outward demeanor into cold- 
ness and calmness, but they do but enhance and 
embitter the struggle within, by adding to it ele- 
meats of pure evil, which etd | and hinder the pro- 
cess of restoration, in itself painful enough. Edith 
was stunned. Even now she could scarcely believe 
that she had indeed seen him, and that such words 
had passed between them. Again and again she 
told herself that she was wronged—again and again 
the might of a shadowy and unacknowledged truth 
put her to silence. But the result was in either 
case the same. The one prop was broken, the one 
light quenched—the beauty, the hope, the life of 
life was gone. Nothing was left but darkness, 
without a guide; and a heavy burthen, with no 
strength to bear it. At last she wept, and the tears 
were of utter misery, without softness, without 
comfort—a bodily revulsion, leaving the heart still 
parched and burning, as by a destructive fire. 

It was thus that Philip Everard and Edith Kin- 
naird parted for the second time. 





NO. V. 
CHAPTER 1. 


Tue broad slopes of Beechwood Park were swept 
by many passages of green light, many a tree- 
shadow lay smooth and sharply cut upon the sward, 
and the foliage was burning with the myriad hues 
of sunset and autumn, which, like the graces devel- 
oped in the soul by time and discipline, tell of 
springtide and morning departed—of night and de- 
cay drawing near. ith sat with Mrs. Dalton at 
the foot of a huge oak-tree, and from the shadow 
of that natural cloister looked forth upon the bright- 
ness of the world as a spectacle in which her soul 
took no part. She was out of tune with the har- 
monies of nature, and the discordant voice of her 
heart was not yet so put to silence that she could 
listen to the strain in which she was unable to join. 
Her face and attitude seemed the very embodiment 
of weariness without repose, One restless hand 
was busied in plucking the moss and harebells which 
grew beside her, the other lay idly in her Jap, and 
her eyes were fixed upon a group of crouching deer 
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in the distance, with a steadfast vacantness which 
betokened that the soul had interposed some image 
of its own between them and the object on which 
they seemed to gaze. Woe to those to whom 
nature is but a mirror wherein they see themselves 
reflected! How can the antidote avail if we perse. 
vere in mixing with it the very poison which jt js 
intended to counteract? Yet we must not throw i; 
from us in despair, but rather wait patiently, and 
purify it yA ae if we desire to obtain our cure 
from it. e are like persons who look out upon 
the night through the windows of a gayly-lighted 
drawing-room. At first we see nothing but the 
candles and the open work-boxes on the table, but 
if we gaze steadily, by degrees the shapes of the 
solemn hills, and the dim whiteness of starlight, 
come into view ; we discern the clustering of trees 
and the level space of lawns, and at last the moon 
soars up from the horizon and shakes silver ligh; 
from her wings, till the earth shines with a pure 
and mellow glory, like the brow of a risen saint, 
After this, can we go back to the eandles again! 

** What an evening !’’ cried Amy; ‘* the repose 
of moonlight without its coldness—the glow of day 
without its heat and bustle! 1 never seem to fee! 
the life of Nature so acutely as at sunset—one hears 
the very pulses of her great heart beating on the 
silence like a curfew bell.”’ 

‘* But one must stop the very pulses of one’s own 
heart in order to hear them,”’ returned Edith, a lit- 
tle abruptly ; “‘ I don’t know what is meant by the 
life of Nature. I could much sooner faney in her 
a deadness so oppressive as to make her chiefes 
beauties of a melancholy rather than a joyful char- 
acter.’’ 

“* Nay,’’ said Amy, ‘‘ but the whole of Nature is 
a mystery ; and where there is mystery there cay 
be no deadness.”’ 

** Yet death is the greatest mystery of all,”’ sug- 
gested Edith. 

** Only beeause of the life shut up in it, Grad- 
ual decay, and final dissolution, were a sight easily 
comprehended, though strange and sad, if we coul! 
separate them from the idea of a life whieh, onc 
begun, must needs continue. The most compli- 
eated and accurate machine that ever was con- 
structed is but a puzzle easily explained, because 
the source of its action is not a living principle 
within it. The meagre corpse—the machine which 
does not and cannot act at all—is a profound my» 
tery, because there has been life in it, and the life 
is gone, and we know not where it is.”’ 

Edith sighed heavily. ‘If there be a heart in 
| Nature,”’ said she, in a light but bitter tone, * it is 
|a very unsympathizing heart; perhaps it is more 
human for that very reason. You go out among 
the woods and fields when you are happy, and the 
quivering lights and dancing shadows—the blue 
sky fretted with bars of silver cloud—the low sym- 
phony of bees and waters, bearing up, as it were, 
the exulting vocal chorus of birds—all these things 
delight you and tell you that the earth is rejoicing 
with you. Go out when you are sorrowful, and 
nota light shall be quenched, not a cloud deepened 
not a bird silenced. You are neither missed nor 
twelcomed ; there is neither scorn nor sympathy; 
there is a quiet, changeless indifference to you and 
all your troubles ; and you may die, if you please 
and of a broken heart too, (if people ever do die of 
such a disease,) and this Mother Nature, as she is 
satirically called, cares nothing for it. She is just 
the eee while your coffin is being 
let down ben her green sward, she renews the 
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very same magic effect of light and shade—the same 
transparent gleam of perishable beauty, which caught 
and chained your eye the last time you visited her 
in life. No, no; if I were unhappy I should wish 
to live in a little dark room, and never see the sun- 
shine !”” 

“That would be a most scientific method of in- 
creasing your unhappiness,” replied her friend. 
** Like the Irishman who said, ‘I will be killed, I 
will be killed, and nobody shall help me.’ ”’ 

** You may laugh at it if you like,” cried Edith, 
with unusual petulance ; ‘‘ but ridicule, you know, 
is not argument. What possible comfort, now, 
could a man whose heart was really heavy derive 
from looking at a particular arrangement of forms 
and colors, or listening to a particular combination 
of sounds ?”’ 

** You might just as well ask what possible mel- 
ody could be made out of the seven notes of the 
scale,’’ answered Mrs. Dalton. ‘‘ But it is folly to 
try to give a reason for all one’s feelings.’ 

‘**[ do not understand you,”’ said Edith; “I 
don’t know on what principle you insist upon hav- 
ing reasons for some things and not for others. It 
was just the same with Mr. Thornton. Where art 
or feeling are concerned you seem to recognize 
mysteries beyond reason, and to believe without 
trying to understand ; but it is not so in anything 
else ; religion, for instance——”’ 

‘*My dear Edith,’ interrupted Mrs. Dalton, 
rather warmly, ‘‘ you could not make a greater 
mistake than in attributing to me a want of faith. 
It is contrary to my nature to doubt. I live by be- 
lieving. But religion, you know, must not be con- 
fined to a few narrow dogmas, or a single bald and 
oppressive system. It is made up of great ideas, 
which must pervade everything and be discernible 
everywhere.” 

* Yes,”’ said Edith; “* but it seems to me that 
you reverse the natural order. You make art in- 
clude religion, if I may express it so. Now, I 
should have thought that religion, if it were true, 
must be the one great system which includes, as 
well as the one great idea which pervades, every- 
thing else. I can thoroughly understand making 
esthetics religious ; but I dont understand making 
religion esthetical.”’ 

“It is esthetical in itself,’ cried Mrs. Dalton. 
‘“‘Tt is not we who make it so. What can be so 
beautiful as truth? The goodness and mercy of 
God, his great purpose in working out the happi- 
ness of man by means of his purification, the full 
forgiveness of sin, and the gradual emancipation of 
the soul from its power as it rises higher and higher 
in the scale of being, the victory of love, the reign 
of peace—these are the subjects of our faith. And 
are they not beautiful ?”” 

‘They are,’’ replied Edith, gloomily. ‘‘ But 
there are a great many other things in the world 
besides these, which you seem to leave out of con- 
sideration. ‘There is the painfulness of obedience 
—there is the guilt of sin—there is the shame of 
penitence. If these three could be disjoined from 
their companions, life would be casy enough; but 
it is not so—they are inseparable. And there is 
punishment, and grievous affliction, and desolation 
of heart; these have no ay in your system, and 
yet they are very real. You put away all truths 
which are not beautiful; and yet it seems to me 
that ss ought to reject all beauties which are not 

upon truth.” 


** Nay,” said Mrs. Dalton, “‘ the soul is like the) be 


body ; it needs medicine as well as food, and some- 
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times even it needs a painful operation. But these, 
however distressing in themselves, are only the 
means of restoration to health.” 

‘Follow out the comparison,’ said Edith. 
*‘There are other pains besides those which are 
sent for restoration. There are diseases which be- 
gin in agony and end in death. May not the soul 
be subject to these also?” 

Amy turned her eyes upon her friend’s face with 
an anxious and inquiring expression, struck by a 
course of thought so unusual and so sombre. 
Edith’s color changed as she added, with a forced 
laugh, ‘* Why do you look at me sot The idea 
is yours, not mine; I was only completing your 
simile,”’ 

**It is certainly possible,” said Amy, ‘‘ to look 
so exclusively at the dark side of life as to lose 
sight entirely of the lights and colors ; but it seems 
to me an unnatural and ungrateful task so to do 
7 look around you for one moment, and then 
doubt, if you can, that God meant his children to 
be happy :” 

Edith lifted her eyes; the pomp of sunset had 
departed, and earth was donning the novice robe of 
twilight ere she betook herself to the silence and 
seclusion of night; she was enduring a separation 
from the life and splendor of day, as the only means 
whereby the quiet majesty of the congregated stars 
could be made visible to her. Through the black 
stems of the elms was seen a space of pale green 
sky, against which one tiny motionless cloud was 
suspended, dyed with a faint blush which still lin- 
gered from the last kiss of the sunbeams; the 
upper heavens were spangled with a thousand hues 
of wan and changefu! light, passing through wa- 
tery gold and soft lilac to the deep calm purple of 
the zenith, and kindling again into rose color at the 
western horizon, where the departed sun had left 
his monument of glory, transient as human fame. 
Over the distance lay a lovely haze like that which 
hope weaves monet the future, while nearer ob- 
jects were clad in a mellow distinctness such as 
memory lends to the past. Streaks of gold glim- 
mered among the foliage like fragments of light, 
caught and imprisoned ere sunset. The low mur- 
mur of a brook made the silence audible, like the 
breathings of a sleeping babe. 

** Yes!” cried Edith, with that wayward vehe- 
mence which takes a kind of pleasure in recogniz- 
ing the omnipotence of sorrow ; ‘‘ yes, I can doubt 
it! This is all very beautiful, and very like hap- 
piness-—that is to say, it is a thing which we see 
as a spectacle, but in which we have no part. It 
shows itself to us, and suffers us to study it, so that 
we may learn exactly how and where we are most 
capable of enjoying it, and then it passes by and 
leaves us.”’ 

“* My dearest Fdith,’’ said Amy, drawing her 
friend’s shaw] closely round her, and gently em- 
bracing her as she did so, ‘* you are not sufficiently 
recovered yet to brave the chilliness of an October 
evening. tus goin. And remember,”’ added 
she caressingly, ‘‘ we have a thousand schemes of 
enjoyment for your visit here. 1am not going to 
be content vide the shabby fortnight which you 
promised me. We are to read, and walk, and play 
together ; and I am determined not to let you escape 
me till you have quite recovered your health and 
spirits. Godfrey is coming next week, you know ; 
and I expect that it will take at least a month of 
his society to make you exactly what you used to 


Exactly what she used to be! How the words 
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grated upon Edith’s heart! Effacement—recovery 
—restoration—what mere sounds they are! What 
effaced stain can ever compare with the first unsul- 
lied purity’ what healing of sickness is like the 
unfearing freshness of never-broken healtht The 
eyes that watch the gradual progress, and compare 
it step by step with the point of lowest degradation, 
may fancy at last that the restoration is complete ; 
but place the image of the unfallen beside the image 
of the restored, and the scars of closed wounds and 
the traces of cleansed stains are at once perceptible. 
The tree of knowledge bears its bitter fruit. We 
cannot make acquaintance with evil, whether in the 
shape of sin or of sorrow, and be afterwards as 
though we had never known it. 

Perhaps Edith had never felt so utterly miserable 
as at that moment. The silent and delicate sym- 
pathy of her friend made her conscious alike that 
she had been petulant, and that she had in part 
betrayed herself. She felt grateful—and yet not 
softened or humbled, though her high spirit rose 
into a kind of indignant self-contempt. She defied 
and disdained her own mental weakness at the 
moment in which she was suffering from it most 
acutely. Never had she been further from opening 
her heart—yet never so oppressed by the sense of 
Spiritual loneliness. She felt that there was a bitter 
truth in her words, and she rather exulted in the 
impotence of the arguments that had been brought 
forward against it; they had satisfied her before, 
and seemed consistent and real, but the Ithuriel 
spear of sorrow turned them into shadows with a 
touch. She pressed Amy’s hand and thanked her, 
and then added hurriedly as they walked towards 
the house— 

**We have had a strange conversation for an 
evening like this, and I don’t think, Amy, you have 
answered my questions satisfactorily. Iam only 
talking speculatively, you know—one likes to turn 
one’s thoughts about, and look at them from all 
sides. Now it seems to me that there are a great 
many places in the world, and a great many per- 
sons—and the persons are al] made so as to fit the 
places, but all are different, and somehow or other, 
all, or nearly all, have come to be mismatched. So 
that each unhappy victim who is fast fixed in his 
wrong place, with the angles running into him and 
pinching him, making him as uncomfortable as pos- 
sible, has a pleasant prospect of the place which 
would exactly fit him, but into which somebody 
else has got, who, perhaps, is suffering just as 
much as he is. And there is no possibility of 
change or exchange. How do you like my alle- 
gory?” 

“*T think there is a great deal of disagreeable 
truth in it,”’ returned Mrs. Dalton, as they paused 
on the edge of the sweep to allow a carriage to pass 
them, which had apparently just left its occupant 
beneath the portico. ‘‘ The only way left is to 
accustom oneself to an uneasy position, and to pad 
the sides of one’s prison.” 

** And, without metaphor,” said Edith, ** how is 
that to be done ?”’ 

** By learning indifference and contentment,” 
replied Amy, “‘ indifference to inevitable evils, con- 
tentment with attainable pleasures—never of course 
intermitting the effort to procure as much of the 
pleasure, and get rid of as much of the evil as you 
can. Few people are such adepts in the art of 
being happy as | am: I am just like a child—unless 
I am actual'y interfered with, I can make myself 
happy with a stick and a piece of string.”’ 

y this time they had reached the hall-door, 





where they were met by a servant, with the mes- 
sage that Mr. Dalton was arrived, and had sent bim 
to say that it was ten minutes past the usual dinner 
hour, and he begged Mrs. Dalton to make haste. 
Amy accompanied Edith to her room, and hovered 
about her, talking of a thousand different things, 
selecting and criticising her costume for the even 
ing, and examining all the little arrangements 
made for her comfort and convenience. 

** T always r my favorite guests with a vast 
deal of superintendence on the first day of their 
arrival,’’ said she ; ‘‘ afterwards I shall leave you to 
the bliss of perfect independence, unless you ask 
for the contrary. Now, Davis, don’t be in a hurry 
—you are not arranging Miss Kinnaird’s hair so 
gracefully as usual.’’ She took the comb from the 
maid’s hand, and began to smooth Edith’s abundant 
tresses herself. 

** Oh, never mind,’’ said Edith ; ‘‘ 1 am afraid of 
being late.”’ 

‘* Nay, it is scarcely seven o’clock yet—besides, 
your toilette will be over before mine, at any rate ; 
and I am determined that you shall look your best. 
My reputation as a connoisseur depends upon it, 
you know. There! Davis shall finish your hair, 
while I tie up your bouquet.”’ 

A vase of hot-house flowers stood on the table, 
and from these Mrs. Dalton proceeded to select the 
most beautiful, some of which she wreathed around 
Edith’s head, while the rest were arranged in a 
cluster for her boquet. She did not go to her own 
toilette till her friend’s was nearly completed. 

Edith had never seen Mr. Dalton. She had been 
ill—too ill to come to Beechwood at the time origi- 
nally intended, and on the morning of her arrival he 
was absent. He had gone to some agricultural 
meeting. She tried to interest herse.“ about him, 
and to fancy what he would be like, and whether 
she should like him—she tried, in short, resolutely, 
and with a temporary, but delusive success, to take 
it for granted that she was not unhappy—that she 
pei interested in her friend’s concerns just as 
if nothing had happened to herself—that, in fact, 
nothing Aad happened to her, which was to engross 
her thoughts, and subdue her spirits. With a heart 
out of which every atom of sunlight was gone, 
she tried to persuade herself that she could see as 
at noonday ; her light was made darkness, and she 
shut her eyes gag and maintained that the 
darkness was light. ‘There was something pitiable 
in the utter helpnessness which this voluntary self- 
delusion betokened. It was like a child hiding its 
face in fear, that it may not see the rock which is 
about to fall upon it; the rock falls just the same, 
and crushes it. 

She remembered all the little incidents which 
had led her to believe that Amy’s husband was un- 
congenial to her, and admired the philosophy which 
any her friend so light-hearted. She wondered 
whether it was perfectly real, yet instantly dis- 
missed the doubt, and reproached herself for having 
entertained it. 

‘* No,”’ said she to herself, “‘ all that she has 
said is perfectly truae—of her. She can bear being 
in the position that does not actually suit her, and 
she can suit herself to it. The alchemy of her 
temperament extracts gold from everything that is 
submitted to it. How could I answer her as I did? 
How superior she is to myself! I will watch her 
closely, and try to grow like her.’’ And in this 
frame of mind she descended to the drawing-room. 

Several persons from the neighborhood were 
assembled, but they were strangers to Edith, and 
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she felt no interest or curiosity about them. A 
momentary thought did flit across her mind as she 

to a seat in a quiet corner of the room, that 
Amy’s habitual disregard of all etiquettes but those 
which precisely suited herself, was a curious exem- 
plification of her theory of getting rid of as much 
evil and obtaining as much pleasure as possible, 
and the question suggested itself, whether in all 
cases the pleasure was to be sought for yourself 
without regard to the evil to others; but she had 
no time to follow out the idea, for Mr. Dalton, who 
was making the agreeable to a hungry squire and 
an exhausted dowager, with a face expressive of 
a most unsuccessful effort to subdue impatience, 
carrying on a conversation in short starts, perpetu- 
ally on the look-out for an interruption, came 
towards her, and introduced himself in a very 
friendly manner. He was a gentleman-like man, 
about forty-five years old, rather portly, and a little 
fussy, but not sufficiently so to suggest at once the 
fea of underbreeding. His forehead was bald and 
ample, and his features were well cut, so that the 
general contour of the face was intellectual, though 
perhaps the expression could scarcely be so desig- 
nated. ‘There was all the formal cordiality of an 
Englishman in the manner in which he shook hands 
with Edith, welcomed her to Beechwood, and be- 
gan the business of small talk; yet he was not 
thoroughly pleasing, even on first acquaintance. 
He gave you the notion of a man who was perpet- 
ually undergoing a kind of self-drill—a very differ- 
ent thing from self-discipline. He seemed satisfied 
if only he succeeded in making himself different 
from what nature intended him to be, without 
troubling himself to examine into the character of 
the difference. Superficially, he was a hearty 
country gentleman, covered by a dubious sort of 
deposit, left by the course of London society, redo- 
jent rather of blacking than of polish; yet his 
jovialty seemed a little too elaborate to be genuine, 
his seriousness a little too self-important to be 
dignified. In fact, there was an uneasy conscious- 
ness about him, betokening peculiarity of tempera- 
ment, or want of practice in society, and in either 
case occasioning a contagious awkwardness which 
prevented a sensitive person from feeling quite at 
ease in his company. 

** You have scarcely had time yet to see any- 
thing of our beauties,’’ observed he. ‘ The park 
—I hope, Mrs. Dalton—the park has some fine 
views. The park is small—but—did n't I hear*— 
it has fine views. Fine views. Did you walk to 
—¢ight o’clock!—the western side of the hill? 
Major Fellowes, I believe we are fast.’’ 

His eyes wandered in al] directions during the 
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delivery of this rather difficult speech, every clause 
of which was produced with an effort, and a mani- 
fest disconnection from the preceding one. The 
interruptions were accompanied by slight springs 
forward, as he fancied he heard his wife’s step ap- 
proaching the door; and the final words were 
addressed apologetically to a very stern and yellow 
officer who seemed to him to frown more than 
usual, as the sonorous bell of the clock resounded 
to eight fatal strokes. Edith wished he would n’t 
try to talk to her till he was more at ease. She 
felt relieved when Amy made her appearance, 
looking perfectly cool and quiet, and dressed with 
so much simplicity as to put it out of the power of 
the crossest of her guests to say that she had kept 
them waiting for the sake of her toilette. She was 
glad when they moved into the dining-room, but 
she had not been seated five minutes ere she began 
to fee] hopelessly weary of Major Fellowes’ efforts 
to amuse her, and to watch the progress of the 
repast with a nervous impatience for its conclusion. 
In the drawing-room she withdrew from the circle, 
and occupied herself with a book of prints, but she 
caught Amy’s eyes wandering towards her, and, 
afraid of betraying herself more than she had 
already done, she came desperately forward, and 

lunged into conversation. There is nothing like 

abitual intercourse with society for teaching a 
woman how to suppress and conceal her feelings. 
For the sake of those she loves, she may indeed, 
and does often, subdue them, and avoid all indul- 
gence of them, but it is hard for her to hide their 
very existence from eyes which are waiting to weep 
with her, if only she will let them. But where 
she is sure of not meeting with sympathy, and 
would scarcely value it if she found it—where she 
lives among conventionalisms, and shows, and cold- 
nesses, the difficulty to one who feels acutely is not 
so much to hide the appearance of tenderness as to 
avoid that of hardness. Physical weakness gener- 
ally saves her from the latter supposition ; but if 
her nerves be strong and her heart sensitive, she is 
pretty sure to pass before the world in general as 
a sober pattern of chilly gentleness, who is neither 
to be kindled nor melted. Edith got through the 
evening, as the phrase is, wonderfully well. She 
talked, laughed, listened, played and sang, and was 
universally pronounced to be as agreeable as she 
was beautiful. And then she went up to her bed- 
room, looking round her as she entered, with a 
kind of fear, as though the thoughts kept at bay 
during the day were lying there in wait, and ready 
to spring upon her. Let us leave her for the night, 
and not inquire how much she slept, nor of what 
aspect were her dreams. 





Present To THE Prince or Wates.—So many 
pate continue to pour in presents for the Prince 
of Wales, that Sir Denis le Marchant has, at length, 
been compelled to write a strong letter to one of the 
would-be donors. A garbled copy of the epistle has 
appeared in the columns of our contemporaries. It 
is reserved for Punch to give a true copy :— 


““ Whitehall, October 5th, 1847. 
** Sir, 

‘In the absence of Secretary Sir George 
Grey, I have to acknowledge the receipt of a small 
box, containing a gold bijou, sent by you to the 
queen, as a present for his royal highness the Prince 
of Wales; but, in consequence of the very great 
number of presents which have been offered, not to 
offend individuals, such presents are declined gen- 
erally. 





** But, sir, you will allow me to add that, think- 
ing it a great pity that the source of generosity 
should be stopped by the formality of etiquette, I 
would advise you—the Prince of Wales being am- 
ply provided for with all things—to inquire about 
your own neighborhood whether there are not very 
many little boys who would, to their great benefit, 
gladly receive the amount of any present you would 
otherwise send to Windsor Castle. Why, sir, 
should you make a present of the contents of a salt- 
box to the sea, when, no doubt, there are so many 
who have not a morsel of the article wherewith to 
flavor their potatoes ? 

**] am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
** Denis Le Marcnant.”’ 
Punch. 
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From Chambers’ Journal. 
THE KING AND THE CONSUL. 


Ir was the fortune of France, during the course 
of the eighteenth century, to be governed, at an 
interval of about ninety years, by two men who 
filled all Europe—shall we not rather say the 
world '—with their renown. One of these was 
Louis XIV., the descendant of a hundred kings, 
whose early promise of goodness was too quickly 
blighted by the baneful atmosphere of a brilliant 
and adulatory court; but who, amid his faults and 
errors, never ceased for a moment to be the courte- 
ous gentleman, as well as the despotic monarch. 
The other was Napoleon Bonaparte, who bore upon 
his brow the stamp of natural royalty, and who, 
by various qualities, won the hearts of his com- 
rades in arms; but whose attempts at courtesy 
were as rare as they were unsuccessful. He found 
it easier to become an emperor than a gentleman ; 
and this deficiency was felt by him more acutely 
than might have been expected from a man of his 
gigantic mind. 

It was the singular fate of one woman, the 
Marquise de Créquy, to have been presented to both 
these great men, and to have been received by each 
of them with distinguished marks of attention. 
She has left behind her a brief sketch of these 
remarkable interviews, which we present to our 
readers, with the hope that it may prove interest- 
ing. Let us, however, say a few words first of the 
fair and distinguished writer. 

Victoire de Froulay, Marquise de Créquy, was 
one of the most noble and witty, as well as one of 
the loveliest women of her day; and during the 
profligate reign of Louis XV., her life was so irre- 
proachable, that the shaft of slander could find no 
arrow wherewith to wound her peace. At the age 
of ten or eleven, Victoire de Froulay accompanied 
her uncle, the Maréchal de Tessé, and her grand- 
mother, the Marquise de Froulay, to St. Cyr, where 
Maffime de Maintenon was then staying ; but we 
will give her own account of the visit. 

** We stepped into the maréchal’s carriage, and 
found ourselves on the road to St. Cyr. At the 
end of a few minutes the equipage stops, and our 
laquais open the doors and let down the steps with 
precipitation. ‘It is the king,’ said my unele, 
and we got out of the carriage leisurely ; for the 
maréchal’s people were too well trained not to have 
given ample notice of his majesty’s approach. The 
king’s carriage soon overtook us. it was drawn, 
as usual, by eight horses, and escorted by three 
mousquetaires, and as many light horse. There 
were two pages in front, and four behind, all of 
whom were clad in light-blue velvet, at that time 
the livery of France. Louis XIV. was alone in 
the carriage, and the moment he perceived us, the 
equipage and its escort stopped as by enchantment. 
His majesty let down the glass at our side, and 
saluted us with the most graceful courtesy. ‘That 
is the king, then,’ said I, with tears in my eyes— 
‘the great king’? ‘* You may add, the good, the 
unhappy king,”’ replied the maréchal in a grave and 
melancholy tone. 

“On arriving at St. Cyr, we passed through a 
large apartment filled with the pages and attendants 
of his majesty, who was gone into the convent gar- 
den with the Bishop of Chartres and some other 
noblemen. Madame de Maintenon received us in a 
lofty chamber, wainscotted in oak, and singularly 
free from decorations of any kind. There were no 
paintings on the walls, neither was the floor of the 





apartment carpeted ; but a small square of tapestry 
was placed before each of the chairs. Madame de 
Maintenon called me over to her, and fixing on me 
a look full of intelligence and sweetness, kissed me 
on the furehead. She then spoke to me of the high 
consideration in which she held my family ; and my 
grandmother rising soon afterwards to take leave 
of her, because the hour for the king’s visit had 
arrived— Stay, marquise, stay,’ said Madame de 
Maintenon in an earnest tone ; and my grandmother 
readily yielded to her request. 

**The monarch entered without any announce- 
ment, save that the folding-doors were all opened 
wide, and a gentleman-in-ordinary, who preceded 
his majesty by two or three minutes, approached 
Madame de Maintenon, making her a profound and 
silent obeisance, as is done to royal personages 
when their repast is ready. Madame de Maintenon 
advanced five or six steps to meet his majesty, who 
seemed to walk with difficulty, but nevertheless 
saluted her with the most graceful courtesy. 

‘** Here is a young lady,’ she said, ‘whom I 
have taken the liberty to detain a while, that I 
might present her to the king. It is not needful 
that I should name her.’ 

***T believe,’. replied the king, ‘that there is 
some sort of spiritual relationship* between this 
young lady and myself ; but we are also relations after 
another fashion,’ added he, looking upon me as if 
he meant to congratulate me on the honor I enjoyed 
in being his cousin. 

‘** Task permission of the king that you may kiss 
his hand,’ said my grandmother with an air of solic- 
itude, which had, however, no shade of obsequious- 
ness about it. 

*“The king extended his hand with the palm 
downwards, as if he had presented it with the in- 
tention that I should kiss it; but a moment after- 
wards, he closed his hand quickly upon mine, which 
he deigned to press to his lips, and then he had the 
goodness—the exquisite politeness—or, if you will, 
the gallantry (for | know not how to designate his 
proceeding )—to place my hand gently by my side, 
and to detain it there long enough for me to under- 
stand that he did not choose me to offer him my 
intended homage.”’ 

The same mark of distinction which had been 
conferred upon Madame de Créquy by Louis XIV. 
as an act of gentle courtesy to a child, was ren- 
dered to her eighty-five years later by Napoleon 
Bonaparte, as a proof of respect and veneration. 
But before transcribing her account of this inter- 
view, we will relate her earliest impressions of 
Bonaparte, when she obtained a passing glimpse 
of him during his boyish days. 

‘Tt was the 31st December, in the year 1780. 
I had gone to pass a day at Elysée Marbeuf with 
my invalid friend, the Marquise de Marbeuf, and 
was sitting téte-A-téte with that dear woman, who 
was drinking apple-water incessantly, and talked of 
nothing but coughs and colds, tubercles and inflam- 
mations, until I was wearied to death with her con- 
versation. The servant announced some lady, who 
was waiting in the antechamber, and had come to 
wish her a happy new year. 

‘** May Heaven bless her, and deliver me from 
her visit! Tell ved that I wag bepens om to Elysée 
on purpose to avoid company, because I do nothi 
het baa from nebeien night. Why should she 
thus pursue me to Elysée? Have I never spoken 
to you of this Madame Bonne-ou Mal-dparté ?” 


* Her grandmother was the goddaughter of Louis XIV. 
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«<* Malaparté you call her? I rather think it is 
Bonaparté.” And then Madame de Marbeeuf began 
telling me how her husband had become acquainted 
with this family while he was governor of Corsica, 
and that he had procured for the husband a situation 
in the customs, as they were very poor, although 
persors of good family. 

“ Being mre ay Mesa of my friend’s soci- 
ety, I proposed that Madame Bonaparte should be 
admitted ; and accordingly there was ushered in a 
fine-looking woman, with a legion of ill-dressed 
children. Amid this covey of unfledged Corsicans, 
there was a little boy, whose red eyes betrayed 
some recent vexation, and who was making a strong 
effort to gulp down his tears. By way of being 
civil, I inquired, in a kind tone, what was the mat- 
ter with her son. ‘Madama,’ she replied, with a 
loud provincial voice, ‘é oun piti monstro!’—(‘ he 
is a little monster !’) 

‘* Madame de Marbeuf looked quite distressed at 
the jargon of her visitor ; but as it was rather amus- 
ing to me, I continued my inquiries until Madame 
Bonaparte relatec how she had taken her children 
to see the Bishop of Autun, and how this proud 
schoolboy had refused to kiss my lord bishop’s 
hand, and how she had boxed his ears soundly as 
soon as they were outside the episcopal palace, by 
way of teaching him better manners for the future. 
‘Ma e ouna testa de fer, madama !’—(‘ He has an 
iron head, madam !’) Assuredly I will not contra- 
dict the glorious mother of the citizen Bonaparte, 
now that the ‘ pitti monstro’ is become the hero of 
St. Roche and the Pont-tourmant.”’ 

About twenty years had elapsed since Madame 
de Créquy’s first meeting with the Bonaparte family 


—years of multiplied triais to her, and of ardent | 


activity to the ‘iron-headed boy,’’ whose proud 
spirit a maternal hand had vainly endeavored to 
repress. Early in the nineteenth century, she dic- 
tates to her faithful secretary, Dupont, as follows : 

“ Bonaparte had returned from Egypt, and was 
dwelling in the palace of our kings. Talleyrand 
was using all his address to draw the nobility into 
communication with the republican government. 
Many of them had solicited an audience of the first 
consul, in order to obtain a restitution of their se- 
questered forests. My cousin and heir, the Baron 
de Breteuil, was very desirous that I should write 
to Bonaparte, and with infinite repugnance I con- 
sented to do so. It is impossible either to conceive 
or to express the painful effort it cost me to take 
this step.* 

“Two days afterwards, Colonel, (I forget his 
name,) aid-de-camp to the first consul was an- 
nounced ; and I behold a tall, fine young man, who, 
om entering my drawing-room, makes three pro- 
found bows, and tells me in a most respectful tone 
that the first consul desires to see me, and requests 
my presence at the Tuileries on the ensuing day, 
at two in the afternoon. This summons perplexed 
me. I gave for answer that I was very aged and 
very feeble, but that, if possible, I would wait on 
the first consul at the time appointed. Having ap- 


* Extract of a note from Madame de Créquy, relative 
to the letter which she had consented to write to Bona- 
parte. “J will sign this letter, which I must not have 
the trouble to correct or to write. All the necessary for- 
mulas may be employed ; but care must be taken not to 
use any expression which may convey the false idea of 
submission on my part ; and I will not sign anything which 
can be at variance with sincerity or dignity of character. 
Therefore, let there be perfect politeness in the expres- 


sions, but no superfluous compliments. I ask for justice, 
not favor.” 
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plied to the Baron de Breteuil for his advice in this 
perplexing juncture, he counselled me by no means 
to neglect the invitation of the chief of the republic, 
especially as he seemed willing to restore the con- 
fiscated forests. He added, that the Princesse de 
Guemenée had already presented herself to Bona- 
parte at his request, and that, after giving her a 
very polite reception, he had restored to her her 
forfeited lands. Let me confess that curiosity in 
some measure swayed my decision, and it was 
finally settled that I should wait on General Bona- 
arte. 

4 ‘*Tt was the 12th of November, 1800, when 1 
was carried in a sedan chair to the Tuileries. This 
poor castle seemed to me sadly dilapidated. The 
porters landed me at the entrance of the last saloon. 
(I must tell you that, for lack of dresses made ac- 
cording to the fashion of the day, I was habited in 
my usual costume ; that is to say, in a petticoat and 
short pelisse of carmelite taffety, with a mantle and 
hood of the same material.) ‘The ‘ Citoyenne Cré- 
quy’ was announced, and I found myself téte-d-téte 
with the conqueror of the pyramids. He looked 
thoughtfully at me for a moment, and then ad- 
dressing me in a kind manner, ‘1 have wished to 
see you, Madame la Maréchale.’ But quickly as- 
suming a more imperious tone, ‘I have desired to 
see you. Are you not a hundred years old?’ 

‘** Not quite, perhaps ; but I am very near it.’ 

** * How old are you precisely "’ 

**T could scarcely forbear laughing at such an 
interrogation, made in so imperative a form. ‘ Sir,’ 
replied I, smiling—in such guise, alas! as one can 
smile at my age; and perhaps my smile was not 
even perceptible to him—‘I cannot tell you pre- 
cisely my age. I was born in a castle of La Maine.’ 

***Ah, yes,’ said he, interrupting me brusquely ; 
‘in your time the civil registers were either badly 
kept, or else altogether neglected.’ And then he 
resumed his interrogatories in a magisterial tone. 
* Where do you live ?’ 

***Tn the Hotel de Créquy.’ 

***Ah diable! And in what quarter?’ 

‘*T could not understand this faney to know where 
I resided ; but am told that it is a sort of curiosity 
which he feels with regard to all those who approach 
him. It also perplexed me to know wherefore he 
addressed me as Madame Ja Maréchale; but on 
learning that he had bestowed equally inappropriate 
titles on other people, it oceurs to me that he wishes 
perhaps to create an illusion to himself as to the 
date, origin, and nature of his consular authority. 
On learning that I resided in the rue de Grenoble— 

***Rue de Grenoble! There was a tumult in 
row quarter yesterday. Were you frightened? 

t was on account of the price of bread.’ 

‘«* The rioters were not numerous, and IJ did not 
trouble myself about the matter.’ 

*«* There can be no disturbances under my gov- 
ernment; no serious ones at least! There may be 
an uproar now and then ; but France is not the less 
happy and contented. Don't let people deceive 
themselves ; a little clamor is ne proof of dissatis- 
faction among the people. Happiness does sot go 
about and make a noise in the streets; a few rest- 
less spirits make a vast commotion. Is it not so?’ 

***Oh, assuredly: three women who set about 
screaming make more noise than three thousand 
men who hold their peace.’ 

“** What you say, then, is very good ; very good 
indeed, do you know "” 

‘**And I answered him quite simply, as Colinette 
would have done at court, ‘ You are very kind, sir.’ 
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‘The weather being dark and showery, with 
gusts of cold wind, ‘1 am sorry to have made you 
come out to-day,’ said he, smiling; ‘ the weather 
is arbitrary,’ laying an accent on the last word. 
‘ We see a relative of yours frequently.’ 

‘*** Who can that be?’ I inquired with an air of 
surprise, and in as familiar a tone as that which he 
used. He replied it was Madame de Mirande. ‘I 
cid not know we were relations. I am the Duch- 
ess of Miranda in Spain, and this perhaps has occa- 
sioned her mistake.’ But the first consul looked 
so annoyed at the deception, that I was sorry to 
have said so much; for in truth I did not wish this 
gasconne any harm. 

*** You have seen Louis XTV.?’ continued he in 
an elevated tone; ‘have you also seen Peter the 
Great, Madame la Maréchale?’ 

“**T have not had that honor, for I was in my 
province when’ 

‘***] know that you were intimate with Cardinal 
de Fleury ; is it true that he expected to obtain the 
imperial crown for Louis XV.! Had Louis any 
chance of being emperor!’ 

*** It was believed, general, that his success was 
certain, but for the bad faith of Frederick, king of 
Prussia, whose treachery Fleury never forgave.’ 

‘* * Frederick was cleverer than Fleury, but not 
more astute : old Fleury was a cunning one. Have 
you suffered much from the Revolution?’ he in- 
quired dryly. 

** Believing he would be glad to escape a long 
list of grievances, I mentioned my losses as briefly 
as possible ; alluding especially to the forests of 
Versailles and St. Pol, and the wood of Valen- 
ciennes. His answer was vague; for he evidently 
responded to his own thoughts rather than to my 
words. ‘Madame, the desire to do good in a time 
of revolution is like writing upon the sand by the 
seashore ; what is spared by the winds is e 
by the waves.’ After a moment's pause, he in- 
quired, ‘ Did you know Dubois and Cartouche ?” 

‘* Instead of answering a word, I looked at him 
with so severe an expression that it suprises me 
now to think upon it. Most probably he became 
sensible of the impropriety of having summoned the 
Dowager Marquise de Créquy into his presence for 
the sake of asking news about Cartouche; and he 
smiled so naively that I felt at once disarmed. 

***Allow me, madame,’ said he, ‘to kiss your 
hand.’ 

‘*T began to pull off my mitten as hastily as the 
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oceasion required. ‘ Leave on your glove, my good 
mother,’ added he, with an air of respectful solici- 
tude: and then he pressed my poor decrepit cente- 
nary fingers firmly to his lips. He granted me the 
restitution of our forests with the best grace imag- 
inable; and then spoke of the noble conduct of the 
Duke de Créquy Lesdiguiéres at Rome, adding, 
that France was wrong in allowing the destruction 
of this pyramid, which testified the reparation of- 
fered by e to her ambassador. 

‘* Alas! what avails me this noble name of Cré- 
quy, which I shall be the last to bear; and which 
must very shortly be noted down for the last time 
in a dirty register, among the names of an undis- 
tinguished multitude ! 

‘* 1 have remarked in the character and conduct 
of Bonaparte many things which are abhorrent to 
me, one thing that perplexes me, and one that | 
approve of. It is needless to enumerate the causes 
of my dislike; but the motive of my approbation 
consists in his unconquerable perseveranee. He 
never retreats before any opposition; and in great 
affairs, as weil as in little ones, he who is the most 
resolute will infallibly sueceed. As for the matter 
which perplexes me, if Bonaparte be indeed desir- 
ous to reign over France, the enigma may be partly 
solved—Wherefore does he seek so earnestly to 
win over to his interest the high nobility of France, 
who never can be of any service to him! Heirs of 
their unworthy sires, most of our young nobility have 
been peer without piety, and too early plunged 
into the corrupting vortex of the world; an ener- 
vated and degenerate race, they are unfit to govern. 
Wherefore, among the nobles who have distin- 
guished themselves during the Revolution by abil- 
ity or self-devotion, has there not been found even 
one of our grand seigneurs? Wherefore have they 
made themselves remarkable only by their disloy- 
alty or their want of intelligence ! 

‘*T believe that the impiety and profligacy of the 
regency, and of the closing years of Louis XV., 
have produced the dissolution of society in France ; 
and that our country needed to be purified in a bath 
of her own blood. I believe that Bonaparte has 
been raised up to exterminate the assassins, and to 
dissipate a a illusions. 1 think it very 
probable that his head may be turned by success ; 
and perhaps this man of victory may so far forget 
the mission he has received, that his ambition may 
be severely chastised. Laurels are a perfect sym- 
bol ; they yield shade, and nothing more.”’ 





Coats or Arms.—The savanis of the Heralds’ 
College can always find appropriate arms for any 
one who is desirous of having, and willing to pay 
for, heraldic honors. The veriest plebian may have 
an escutcheon quite as ancient as the most venera- 
ble family in the land ; and we believe the date may 
be put back as far as you please, at the moderate 
charge of sixpence per century. Upon this very 
reasonable scale of fees one may be carried back to 
Noau for little more than the fare between London 
and Liverpool ; and, to accomodate the public gen- 
erally, a quarter of a century may be had at the 
wholesale price, by those who cannot afford to pay 
too dearly for the remoteness of their ancestry. 
The Srones can be traced to an old Saxon stock, 
from ‘‘ saxum,”’ a stone, and hence we get the ex- 
pression ‘‘a stock and a stone,’’ which renders the 
matter clear, and all for the moderate sum of a few 
shillings ; the Joneses, who are evidently of Welsh 
extraction, may be accommodated with a genealo 
from Jonas, who came from the very centre of 





Whales: and even Tomxrns can be affiliated on our 
old friend Trmovr tue Tartar, without much 
trouble.—Punch. 


Time is like a ship which never anchors ; while | 
am on board, I had better do those things that may 
profit me at my landing, than practise such as shal] 
cause my commitment when I come ashore. What- 
soever | do, I would think what will become of it 
when it is done. If good, I will go on to finish it ; 
if bad, I will either leave off where I am, or not 
undertake it at all. Vice, like an unthrift, sells 
away the inheritance, while it is but in reversion ; 
but virtue, husbanding all things well, is a pur- 
chaser.—Feltham. 


Ir is in contemplation to apply to India the prin- 
ciple of subdivision which has been made in the 
diocese of Australia. There are at present four 
bishoprics—namely, Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, 
and Colombo ; these four sees are to be split up 
into ten new bishoprics. 
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Gop anp Sitver.—lIt is stated in Jacobs’ Es- 
say on the Pzecious Metals, that in the ruins of 
Herculaneum and Pompeii, which were destroyed 
by an eruption of Vesuvius more than seventeen 
centuries ago, no ornaments of gold or silver have 
been found. In some of the houses of Pompeii 
skeletons of the inhabitants have been discovered— 
in all, domestic utensils and personal ornaments— 
but those for which in the present day the precious 
metals are almost exclusively adopted by the middle 
class of persons, are composed of iron or brass. If 
gold and silver had been in the dwellings of the in- 
habitants at the time the eruption took place, they 
would be found there at the present time, as the iron 
and bronze have been, of which their spoons and 
forks were made; and which have retained their 
shape after the lapse of so many years.—Balt. 
Patriot. 





NEW BOUKS AND REPRINTS. 


Ewbank’s Hydraulics, No. 2. Greety anp Mec- 
ELRatu. 

The American Architect, No. 6.—Price 25 cents. 
Saxton anp Ker: Boston. [It is an advan- 
tage to anybody hoping to build a house, to ex- 
amine this periodical. } 

A new Map of Ten Miles round Philadelphia, has 
been published. 

Chambers’ Miscellany, No.7. Gouin, Kexpatt, 
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lofty, self-denying patriotism, undaunted courage, 
and exalted virtue. Every man should possess this 
memorial of his country’s proudest ornament.”’ 


A Plea for Amusements. By F.W. Sawyer. Ap- 
pleton & Co.: New York. 


‘* This is a volume likely to attract attention and 
pa cause some discussion in the religious world. 
t is, what it professes to be, a plea for amusements ; 
and the author certainly treats his subject with fear- 
less candor. In many of his positions we conceive 
that he is philosophically right. He would not only 
permit, but directly sanction and foster many amuse- 
ments, now by church cusiom prohibited to profes- 
sors of religion, but he would have them placed 
under Christian patronage and control, contending 
that the evil is not in the amusement, but in the 
associations attaching to it simply because it is in 
the hands of worldly or wicked men. Amusement 
being a want of our nature, he would have the 
church meet and supply that want. Pious men 
will probably doubt the expediency or even possi- 
bility of ieiesing the author’s theory to practice. 
There would be danger in the revolution, and the 
policy of incurring that risk for a contingent benefit 
may be questioned. ‘There is this serious defect, 
too, in the whole argument, that the Bible principle 
of self-denial is entirely lost sight of, if not indeed 
the Bible altogether.’’ 


The same paper is to bear the blame of the fol 





anp LiNcOLN. 
The Convict. By G. P. R. James. Harper and 
Brothers. 
We copy the remaining notices from the N. Y. 
Commercial Advertiser :-— 


Smith's Consular Cities of China. 
Brotsers: New York. 


Harper AND 


“* We have not completed the reading of the first 


part of the Rev. George Smith’s narrative of an | 


exploratory visit to the consular cities of China and 
to the islands of Hong Kong and Chusan ; but 
what we have read has proved instructive as well 
as entertaining. Some valuable works have been 
written on China within the past few years, more 
important, perhaps, than this to the political econ- 
omist and the merchant. 
none that has given us so full an insight, without 
apparent effort, into the individual character of the 
Chinese—that has made us so familiar with the 
thinkings and habits of an ordinary intelligent Chi- 
naman. ‘There are in its pages a willingness to ac- 
knowledge and respect whatever is estimable, and 
« pleasant, natural vein of narrative, which make 
the Chinese city and its population almost as familiar 
to us as some portions of our own land. It is more- 
over a seasonable book, now that the attention of 
religious men is so earnestly directed to China.” 

Spark’s Writings of Washington.—Vol. VII.— 

Harper & Brorners: New York. 

‘* It has been with indefinable sensations that we 
have recently gone through these ‘ writings.’ They 
are Washington’s best and imperishable monument. 
We have read with admiration many memoirs, and 
have carefully studied more than one analysis of 
the character of that great and good man, but to us 
he never appeared so great and so good as in this 
collection of his despatches and letters. The coun- 
try is indebted to the present publishers for issuing 
the work at so reasonable a price. We would have 


it in the hands of all who can appreciate and desire 
to imitate unwearied industry, immaculate integrity, 


Buf we have met with | 


lowing :— 


** Suarp Practice.—Readers of the Commercial 


| Advertiser are aware that we have not been un- 
interested or silent observers of certain infidel 


movements carried on under the specious garb of 
clairvoyant revelations, and by other false pretences. 
| Perhaps we should not have again adverted to the 
| subject, at present at least, had we not met with a 
key to an unexpected counter movement, which for 
\the moment puzzled ourselves and others who were 
not behind the scenes. It is pretty well known 
| that a recent ponderous volume of these misnamed 
‘revelations’ savored strongly of Swedenborgian 
mysteries, and was on that account endorsed and 
defended by a reverend gentleman of undoubted 
learning and talents, who within the past two or 
| three years has become a professed follower of that 
mystic philesopher. 

‘*In common with many of the learned gentle- 
man’s friends, we grieved no less than we marvelled 
at the course which he pursued. Knowing his 
high reputatien for honesty of purpose, we sought, 
and thought we had found, the key to his erratic 
course, in the fact that being bewitched by the mys- 
teries of his new studies, he saw not the rank in- 
fidelity which others discerned in every page of the 
book ; and was but too eager to seize the hand of 
any man, however inferior to himself in learning 
and moral sentiments, who might seem to favor the 
mystic school to which he had given in his adhesion. 
Indeed, we supposed that a mutual veneration for 
and submission to the authority of Swedenborg, had 
made the rhapsodical clairvoyant and the mystified 
professor sworn friends and allies. 

‘*Great was our surprise, consequently, a few 
days ago, to find that the latter had taken up cudgels 
against the former, in a large pamphlet in behalf 
of Swedenborg and his speculations—the train of 
argument, by the way, being altogether unworthy 
of the author, who is evidently hampered by the 
endorsement already given to the book over his own 
signature. We pondered over the matter until a 
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lurking suspicion arose that the learned 
anticipated trouble in the camp, and had had his eyes 
— to the possibility that Davis was about to sup- 
plant Swedenborg in the estimaticn of the lovers of 
the vague and mysterious. The idea was unpleasant 
because of the inconsistency it implied in the pro- 
fessor, to say nothing of the inferior motives which 
it necessarily supposed. But there stood the glar- 
ing contradiction of the endorsement and repudiation, 
and it was difficult to put any other construction upon 
the eccentric or reverse movement which the last 
publication displayed. 

** Since then, however, in conversation with an 
intelligent gentleman, we have learned a curious 
fact which throws some light upon the matter, and 
reveals some sharp practice on the part of some of 
the disciples of the clairvoyant school who profess 
to be accepted visitors at the chambers of the ‘ focal 
light.’ They are plotting to overthrow the horse 
and his rider—Swedenborg and his ardent follower. 
It is now contended that a clairvoyant, resident we 
understand in the city of Brooklyn, has had inter- 
views with the spirit of Emanuel Swedenborg and 
that that gentleman—we beg pardon, gentle-spirit— 
has declared that he is very much dissatisfied with 
the works he left behind, that they are altogether 
imperfect, and that could he again handle a goose- 


fessor 
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wait for the last act, having seen the end from the 
beginning. But why not issue a new edition of 
Swedenborg’s writings corrected by the author? 
Assuming the truth of what has been asserted by 
the clairvoyants, there can be no difficulty in the 
matter. Mr. Swedenborg, having opened a com- 
munication with the denizens of this world, and s0 
unequivocally expressed his dissatisfaction with pre- 
vious editions of his works can, without let or hin- 
drance, inform his friends what emendations and 
corrections he desires, and would doubtless correct 
the proofs as they went through the press. All 
that the public would require would be indisputable 
evidence that the old dreamer himself actually had a 
hand in the business, and the szle of the edition 
would then be unlimited. 

‘** But why not go a little further? There are 
many disputed passages in even the best edition of 
Shakspeare’s writings ; Pollock’s Course of Time, 
lofty as are many of its conceptions, is nevertheless 
rather crude and faulty in some passages, and lacks 
sean euphoniousness and finish ; the Iliad wants 

omer’s autograph, and even Virgil’s Georgics 
would be none the worse for the author’s latest 
emendations ; possibly Addison himself would like 
to give the finishing touch to some of his essays, 
and Dr. Johnson would substitute an autobiography 





quill he would remodel them, making them more 
after the fashion of recent revelations. Sweden- | 
borg’s particular friend in New York has taken the | 
alarm and—the ‘ revelations’ are declared to be far | 
from so wondrously perfect as they were at first 
held to be. 


‘* It is a very pretty quarrel as it stands, and we 


for Boswell’s gossiping reminiscences. We expect 
shortly to see announced a new edition of Smollett’s 
History of England ‘ revised and brought down to 
the present time by the author.’ 

*“* Seriously, we put this and that together and 
the conclusion is almost unavoidable, that Davis is 





have nothing to say about it. We can afford to; 


trying to supplant Swedenborg and that Sweden- 
borg’s friends are afraid he will succeed.”’ 
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Twenty dollars will pay for 4 copies for a year. 

CoMPLeTe sets to the end of 1846, making eleven 
large volumes, are for sale, neatly bound in cloth, for | 








twenty dollars, or two dollars each for separate volumes. 
Any numbers may be had at 12} cents. 

Acencies.—The publishers are desirous of making 
arrangements in all parts of North Aimerica, for increas- 
ing the circulation of this work—and for doing this a 
liberal commission will be allowed to gentlemen who will 
interest themselves in the business. But it must be un- 
derstood that in all cases payment in advance is expected. 
The price of the work is so low that we cannot afford to 
incur either risk or expense in the collection of debts. 
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